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(1) INTRODUCTION. 
To Inventors, Patentees and Manufacturers. 


It is the purpose of this introduction to state clearly 
and concisely the grounds on which we rely for your 
patronage and support. It is, perhaps, desirable at the 
outset to emphasize that the data, figures, decisions and 
statements of law and practice herein submitted have 
been carefully collated and verified. No pains have been 
spared to insure accuracy, and this pamphlet may be 
safely relied upon as an up-to-date compendium of matter 
and information, useful to every inventor and owner of a 
patent. 

Every client has a personal interest in the professional 
standing and personal character of his attorney; it is a 
matter of paramount importance to him. Too much care 
in the selection of an attorney cannot be exercised, for 
the United States Supreme Court has said: “The growth 
of the patent system in this country has reached a stage 
in its progress where the variety and magnitude of the 
interests involved require accuracy, precision, and care in 
the preparation of all the papers on which the patent is 
founded” 5 “* : 

Edward G. Siggers entered the patent soliciting busi- 
ness in May, 1880, since which date he has devoted his 
entire time and attention to the diligent practice of his 

rofession, For a period of twenty-three years, therefore, 

r, Siggers has had personal experience in all branches 
of the patent business. During much of this time he was 
engaged in the active management of a business of great 
magnitude, The conduct of interference and infringe- 
ment cases has received his especial attention. 
With good reason, Mr. Siggers feels himself competent 
to successfully handle cases of the most intricate and 
technical nature. He pledges to his clients in the future 
the same unremitting care and attention which have 
marked his conduct of business in the past. _ . 

Connected with Mr. Siggers are Mr. J. H. Siggers, his 
brother, for many years associated with him in the patent 
business, and a corps of competent assistants, all trained 
under the supervision of Mr. Siggers. 

Every inventor who comes to Washington leaves here 
convinced that the only place for a patent solicitor is in 
this city. Easy access to drawings, models, and other 
records of the Patent Office, as well as the facilities 
afforded by personal interviews with the Government offi- 
cials, are a sufficient guarantee of greater expedition and 
a higher degree of accuracy in the prosecution of applica- 
tions than is possible where the business is intrusted to 
attorneys outside of Washington, who must transact it 
through the mails or Washington correspondents. 
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With regard to our fee, it must be apparent that the 
system which we have adopted offers fair inducements to 
inventors and is eminently just to attorney and client 
alike. No argument is required to show that if an attor- 
ney’s compensation is dependent upon his ability to 
secure a patent, and not merely upon his report that the 
invention is patentable, he will be more careful in his 
preliminary examination, and make fewer mistakes in 
recommending the filing of applications. About forty 
per cent. of the applications filed in the U. S. Patent 
Office each year never eventuate in patents. The pro- 
portion of applications, filed through our office, which 
are not allowed, is less than four per cent. 

No attorney solicitous for his professional honor will, 
knowingly, take any action in an application for a patent 
prejudicial to his standing before the Patent Office; and 
this is, after all, one of the best guarantees an inventor 
can have that his interests will be carefully protected, and 
his work attended to with reasonable dispatch. Our repu- 
tation, we believe, is firmly established, and we submit 
for your careful consideration the commendatory letters 
from an ex-Commissioner of Patents, U. S. Senator, pro- 
fessional men generally, inventors, and manufacturers, 
which are given in the last pages of this pamphlet. 

Relative to our financial responsibility, we cheerfully 
invite inquiry through your Congressman, local banker, 
or the Bradstreet Co. As Mr. Siggers is the owner of the 
“Inventive Age” (see section 25 of this pamphlet), his 
rating is given in Bradstreet’s Commercial Reports. The 
said company will willingly give information to any sub- 
scriber for their reports as to our financial standing and 
general reputation for fair dealing. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, have your bank look us up. 

We deposit in the Columbia National Bank, and the 
Washington Loan and Trust Co., of this city, to which 
we are at liberty to refer. 

The instructions and suggestions in this pamphlet are 
given to enable inventors to secure patents in-the quickest 
and most economical way. We retain no attorney’s fee 
for prosecuting an application for a patent unless we 
secure the official allowance of the application. (See 
section 14.) In the event, however, of the rejection 
of the application by the Patent Office, the inventor 
loses the amount of the first Government fee and the 
necessary charge for the drawings—in all, usually $20. 
The necessity, therefore, of exercising care and discrim- 
ination in reporting upon the patentability of an inven- 
tion is important alike to our clients and ourselves. In 
order to reduce to a minimum mutual losses, this work 
and all other business shall always have our personal 


attention. SG decom, 
Patent Lawyer, Register No. 2098. 
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(2) SUBJECTS FOR PATENT AND THE 
REQUIREMENTS THEREOF. 


Under Section 4886 of the Revised Statutes, amended 
March 3, 1897, patents are granted in the United States 
to ‘any person who has invented or discovered any new 
and useful art, machine, manufacture, or composition of 
matter, or any new and useiul improvement 
thereof, not known or used by others in this country 
before his invention or discovery thereof, and not pat- 
ented or described in any printed publication in this or 
any foreign country before his invention or discovery 
thereof, or more than two years prior to his application, 
and not in public use or on sale in this country for more 
than two years prior to his application.” 

The amendments to Section 4887, dated March 3, 1897, 
and March 3, 1903, changed the law relative to the effect 
of an invention having been first patented by the inventor 
or his legal representatives or assigns in a foreign coun- 
try, so that, as it now stands, a prior foreign patent will 
not debar an inventor from receiving a patent for his 
invention or discovery, unless the application for the 
foreign patent was filed more than twelve months 
prior to the application for a patent in this country, 
in which case no patent will be granted in this country. 

All patents issued under these provisions of the law 
grant to the patentee, his heirs, or assigns, for the term 
of seventeen years, the exclusive right to make, use, and 
sell the inyention or discovery throughout the United 
States and the Territories thereof. In order to include 
the Colonial possessions, the special registration of the 
patent therein is required. (See section 41.) Also, by 
virtue of law, every patent, or any interests therein, 
shall be assignable in writing, thus conferring upon the 
patentee the right to sell the invention in whole, or in 
part, or by territory, or to lease the same by license. 
(See section 15.) 

As a patent secures to the owner the exclusive right 
to make, use, and sell the invention, these rights are 
each divisible and independent rights, and may be sep- 
arately sold by the patentee; consequently, a patent 
may be infringed by one who makes, or sells, or 
uses anything covered by a patent.’ The maker, 
seller, and user are therefore severally and jointly liable 
to the owner of the patent. 

By virtue of Section 4900, all articles manufactured 
under a patent should bear the date thereof, as failure to 
comply with the law prevents the patentee from collecting 
damages for the infringement of his patent, except on 
proof that the infringer was duly notified of the iniringe- 
ment, 
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(3) FIRST STEP TO TAKE. 

If you have an invention and want a patent, send us 
a model of any size and material, except paper or paste- 
board. While models are no lonver required by the 
Patent Office, still there is no better way of disclosing 
an invention than through the medium of a model. Send 
by mail or express (charges prepaid), with a careful 
description of its construction, operation, and advantages. 
Write the description in your own way, and explain the 
same by the use of your own'terms and mode of expres- 
sion. Do not attempt to follow set forms, but give us 
your explanation briefly and to the point. Mark the 
principal parts of the model with letters or numbers, and 
describe by referring to*these. The model need not be 
fine or expensive, and it need not always be a working 
model; but it should fully show your invention, The 
model can be returned to you after we are through with 
it, or after issue of patent. If you cannot send a model, 
a’plain pencil or ink sketch or photographs will, in many 
cases, answer. These should be marked by letters, and 
explained by referring to these letters, We cam never 
make an cxamivation of the records of the Patent 
Office until we receive a model, drawing, or photo- 
graphic representation of the invention. We never 
examine from a written description alone. 


(4) A VISIT TO WASHINGTON. 

If the invention is complicated in construction and a 
working model cannot be made, or the securing of good 
drawings is impracticable, he inventor is advised ty 
come to Washington, We have competent draftsmen 
in our office who are capable of preparing the drawings 
for an application for patent merely from the verbal ex- 
planation of the inventor, assisted by his rough sketches. 
The trip to Washington’ will save the cost of a model, 
and we always give immediate attention to clients who 
call in person. The application papers can be prepared, 
executed, and filed while the inventor is in Washington, 

We will, for a reasonable fee paid in advance, go to 
the home or factory of the inventor and prepare his ap- 
plication for patent. This practice is followed when the 
machinery is too heavy to send as a model, and cannot 
be photographed. 


(5) FIRST PAYMENT. 


The inventor should remit an advance payment of $20 
when he sends the model, drawing, or photograph of his 
invention. We immediately make an examination in the 
Patent Office to determine the patentability of the inven- 
tion. If the search does not develop any patents which 
would anticipate the invention, and the same is patent- 
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able, we prepare the application papers and drawings 
promptly and without loss of time by further correspond- 
ence, and send them for the examination and signature of 
the inventor. The $20 called for is to show the good faith 
of the applicant and to guarantee us against loss in the 
preparation of the necessary papers and drawing. If the 
application is filed, the $20 is applied on the first Gov- 
ernment fee and for one sheet of official drawings. 
Should our search disclose the fact that the invention is 
not patentable because it is anticipated by previous 
patents, we will use $1 of the money sent to buy the 
printed drawings and specifications of such anticipating 
patents, and send the same to the inventor, as the best 
way of showing him why he cannot obtain a patent. The 
balance, $19, of the remittance,, $20, will be held to the 
credit of the inventor, and may be applied to other busi- 
ness, or returned to him, as he may direct. 


(6) HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


To avoid delay, remit by bank draft, post-office or 
express money order, express or registered package, or 
certified check. Do not inclose money with the model, 
either by express or mail. If not convenient to remit 
$20, remit $5, and we will proceed with the examination 
and report, calling for the balance of the first payment 
if the invention is reported patentable, or retaining the 
balance, $4, instead oa $19, to the credit of the inventor, 
ions preliminary examination shows the invention to be 
ol 


49 The Patent Office never returns the Gov- 
ernment fee when an application has been formally 
filed and is rejected, and the inventor must take the risk 
of losing the first payment (usually $20) should the appli- 
cation be rejected after a favorable report by us. This 
happens in few cases; less than four in every hundred we 
file, 


(7) FREE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


Upon receipt of a model, sketch, or photograph, we will 
make a careful examination in the Patent Office, in order 
to see if the invention is probably patentable. If we are 
of the opinion that your invention is patentable, and 
you have previously sent 20, we will proceed 
as explained in section 5. If sufficient money has not 
been sent, we will report and call for the first payment 
and, at the same time, state the entire cost of procuring 
a patent on the invention. Upon receipt of the first pay- 
ment required, we will send proper papers for signature. 
If we decide that the invention cannot be patented, we 
will write you with a full explanation of the reasons, 
charging $1 for sending copies of anticipating patents. 
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(8) THE SCOPE OF OUR FREE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Considering the fact that we charge nothing for this 
service, and that we take as much pains with this 
branch’ of our business, and make as thorough examina- 
tions as those attorneys who charge $5 for the same 
work, it is not strange that these examinations are 
appreciated by our clients, However, we have some- 
times been imposed upon by triflers, who begin and end 
their business with us in availing themselves of our 
free preliminary examinations. Of course, no honest in- 
ventor will ask us to waste our time in making examina- 
tions to satisfy a mere whim on his part to find out if 
his invention is patentable. He should not ask us to 
make such an examination unless he is prepared and 
willing to proceed with the application for patent in case 
the invention is reported patentable, And we reserve the 
right at any time to refuse to make free preliminary ex- 
aminations, whenever we suspect that an inyentor is try- 
ing to take advantage of us. After we have made a 
preliminary examination and reported favorably, it 
is our custom to charge the usual fee, 85, for the 
examination, if the inventor refuses or fails to pro- 
ceed with the business through our office. “4 

The inventor should, in all cases when he is anxious 
to receive an early report as to the patentability of his 
invention, remit either $5 or $20 in advance (see sections 
5 and 6); for we, of course, must give preference to the 
business of those clients who show, by a remittance, that 
they are not seeking to obtain the benefit of our free 
preliminary examinations. 

We wish our clients to understand that the free pre- 
liminary examination comprehends searching only through 
the records of United States patents, and does not in- 
clude an examination of foreign patents, scientific publi- 
cations, manufacturers’ catalogues, pending applications 
and caveats, some of which sources of information are 
exclusively under the control of the Examiners of the 
Patent Office. 

‘Therefore, we do not wish it understood that our re- 
port as to patentability is conclusive on this subject. 
It is, however, as exhaustive and as reliable as the ex- 
amination of any attorney, and special care will always 
be taken to guard against erroneous reports, for our 
protection, as well as the protection of our clients, 


(9) SPECIAL REPORTS AS TO 
PATENTABILITY. 


It is our aim. to encourage inventors to fully acquaint 
themselves with what has already been patented in the 
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same line of inventions as their own before presenting 
applications for patents. This advice should commend 
jtself to those desirous of avoiding an infringement of 
prior patents, Also, by having before them copies of 
patents showing what has been previously patented, in- 
ventors may not only be able to judge of the propriety 
of filing applications for patents, but may also be enabled 
to improve their inventions so as to put the same in a 
more practical shape. 

To give full ieloetanen as to the prior art in any 
particular line of inventions, we make a special examina- 
tion of the records of the Patent Office, and send copies 
of patents with our report. In this report we advise 
specially with reference to the bearing of any conflicting 
patents, and also concerning such objections as may lie 
in the way of securing a patent. 

While in no sense an infringement report, such as is 
contemplated by section 33 of this pamphlet, an in- 
ventor will obtain through this special examination a 
clear idea of what patents, if any, his invention is likely 
to infringe. 

The cost of this examination and report varies from $5 
up, and, whenever the same is desired, a special request 
should be made and $5 remitted. 

The service rendered in this special examination and 
report should not be confused with the service referred 
to in the stceeding section, in which no examination as 
to patentability is made. 


(10) NO CATALOGUES OF INVENTIONS. 


We are repeatedly requested by correspondents to send 
them catalogues in diferent lines of inventions. There 
are no such pamphlets or catalogues published by the 
Patent Office. The Patent Office “Gazette,” a weekly 
publication, contains the’ drawings and claims of every 
patent issued (section 24). It is not limited to any par- 
ticular class of inventions, The only way for an inventor 
to inform himself as to what has been done in any 
specific line is to purchase copies of patents in that class. 
We are always prepared to furnish these copies of patents, 
but invariably charge a fee for the search. The cost 
necessarily yaries with the number of copies of patents 
wanted, and the nature of the search. The charge is 
usually $3, and should be sent in advance. 


(11) ATTITUDE OF PATENT OFFICE TO- 
WARD CERTAIN INVENTIONS. 


On machines which involve the perpetual-motion fal- 
lacy, the Patent Office has, for a number of years, con- 
sistently refused to grant patents. 

All machines or apparatus purporting: to create their 
own energy from the power expended, whereby they will 
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run “until stopped or broken,” as some inventors express 
it, are classed as perpetual-motion inventions; and the 
Patent Office Examiners will not eyen consider an appli- 
cation for patent based on such a theory without a full- 
sized working machine. Consequently, we strongly ad- 
vise inventors of such machines not to file applications 
for patents until they have first demonstrated the inven- 
tion by a full-sized working machine. Either abandon 
the matter, or file a caveat in order to afford time to 
test and perfect the invention before applying for a 
patent. (See section 39, under title of ‘“Caveats.”) 

The Patent Office entertains these views in the cases 
of air ships or flying machines of the type which have 
no balloon or similar attachments, and contemplate creat- 
ing power to provide for their own buoyancy. 

Patents will also not be granted on hog-cholera com- 
pounds, and rarely on any medical compound, as ex- 
plained in section 30. 


(12) COST OF PROCURING PATENTS. 


Our charges for securing patents will always be as low 
as is consistent with a careful and expert preparation of 
the application, and a painstaking prosecution of the same 
before the Patent Office. The minimum cost of obtain- 
ing a patent through us is $65, which is summarized as 
follow 


t Government fee ....... teeees » $15 
Final Government fee (see section 2: 20 
Official Drawings (one sheet) ....... 5 
Our fee (see section 14) ..........05 25 

Total ‘ + $65 


A patent may be obtained for $65 on a majority of 
devices invented, which involve few parts and no spe- 
cial complication, such, for instance, as hand tools of 
all sorts, nut-locks,~ hardware articles, household uten- 
sils, clasps, buckles, packing and storing vessels, toys, 
improvements in harness, shop implements, and hun: 
dreds of other articles too numerous to mention. 

The cost of the patent necessarily increases in pro- 
portion to the number of sheets of drawings required 
(see section 13). We always imerease the attorney’s 
fee, due on allowance of patent, in all complex mechani- 
cal and the greater number of electrical inventions. 
This class includes such inventions as agricultural ma- 
chines, metal and wood-working machines, milling ma- 
chinery, looms, harvesters, thrashers, air brakes and 
similar’ railway. apparatus, weighing and measuring 
machines, electrical generators, telephonic and telegraphic 
systems, and many other intricate inventions which. re- 
quire the most careful and expert attention. Applications 
in these ‘classes are never taken for the minimum fee. 
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We always make our charges as moderate as possible, 
and make it a point to advise an inventor as to the total 
cost of procuring his patent at the time of reporting 
favorably on the patentability of his invention (see section 
7), which estimate we will adhere to throughout the 
rosecution of the application for patent, unless an inter- 
erence is instituted (see section 21), or an appeal is 
required (see section 20). 


(13) EXTRA DRAWINGS. 


If, in accordance with proper practice before the Patent 
Office, it is necessary to submit more than one sheet of 
drawings to fully illustrate the invention, a charge of $5 
is made for each additional sheet. The inventor is always 
informed of this additional expense when we submit the 
report explained in section 7. 

, Our experience has taught us the importance of show- 
ing every detail of the invention by large, plain draw- 
ings, in order to facilitate examination by the Patent 
Office and secure the best results. 

‘Whenever there are a number of ways of accomplishing 
the same result, it is desirable to incorporate in the 
Patent Office drawings, figures illustrating the various 
modifications. A patent is often strengthened by pursu- 
ing this course, 


(14) ATTORNEY'S FEE. 


We make no charge for prosecuting an_application 
unless we obtain the allowance of patent. However, we 
require, after we prepare and send the application papers 
for a patent, that they be returned to us with a certificate 
of deposit for the amount of the attorney’s fee, signed by 
the cashier of any bank in good financial standing. We 
always furnish the inventor with a form of certificate to 
use in making the deposit, which certificate stipulates that 
the money deposited in the bank is to be returned to the 
inventors, should we fail to obtain the allowance of the 
patent. In many instances, inventors prefer to 
send the attorney's fee direct to us, to save the 
trouble of Ur the bank deposit, and we, on receipt 
of the attorney’s fee, deposit it in one of our banks (the 
Washington Loan and Trust Co.), where the money 
draws interest at 2 per cent. (per year). We are willing 
to allow the inventor the interest we get from the bank 
on such deposits, the interest to be computed from 
the date of filing of the application until the same is 
allowed or rejected. This arrangement does not apply to 
anything but the attorney’s fee, for which, when paid in 
advance, we furnish the inventor with a receipt promising 
to return it if we fail to obtain the allowance of patent. 
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(145) ASSIGNMENTS AND PARTNERSHIPS. 


Every patent, or any interest therein, is assignable by 
an instrument in writing, and such interests may be 
vested in assignees, in grantees of exclusive sectional or 
territorial rights, in mortgagees, and in licensees. 

Oftentimes it is advantageous to an inventor to associate 
with himself one who will be of financial assistance in 
obtaining the patent and handling the invention; and 
frequently, upon the strength of our report as to the 
patentability of his invention, the inventor is able to find 
a party who will purchase an interest in his invention 
and pay the cost of procuring the patent. The interests 
of such part owners can be secured by a formal assign- 
ment, signed by the inventor and recorded in the Patent 
Office, The cost of preparing, filing, and recording an 
assignment of ordinary length is $3. 

It is well understood that under the provisions of an 
ordinary assignment of an undivided interest in a patent, 
owners of a patent are tenants in common, and not co- 
partners, and each, as an incident of his ownership, has 
a right to use the patent or to manufacture under it; and 
that there can be no accountability on the part of one 
part owner to other owners for profits made by the exer- 
cise of his individual right. owever, by embodying 
proper conditions in the deed, the inventor can change the 
relation of joint tenancy into one resembling copartnership, 
and require his copartner to work with him in exploiting 
the patent. The charge for preparing, filing, and record- 
ing a special dged of this character is $7. Unless other- 
wise advised, an ordinary assignment is prepared when 
a request for an assignment is made. a 

It must be borne in mind that the legal right to sell 
territorial privileges does not begin until the patent is 
issued. Any sales of territory made while application 
for patent is pending can only be considered in the 
light of executory contracts—that is to say, a covenant or 
contract which a court of equity may carry into full effect 
when the patent issues. 

Every assignment affecting the title to a patent 
must be recorded in the United States Patent 
Office. It is a waste of money to enter them for record 
in the office of the county clerk. Failure to record does 
not invalidate the deed as between the parties thereof, but 
only as against ‘subsequent purchasers for a valuable con- 
sideration without notice.” 

In litigated cases it is sometimes difficult to prove the 
execution of an assignment, grant, or conveyance of a 
patent, and this has been facilitated by a recent Act of 
Congress providing that— 

“Tf any assignment, grant, or conveyance of any patent 
shall be acknowledged before any notary public of the 
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several States or Territories or the District of Columbia, 
or any commissioner of the United States Circuit Court, 
or before any secretary of legation or consular officer 
authorized to administer oaths or perform notarial acts, 
the certificate of such acknowledgment, under the hand 
and official seal of such notary or other officer, shall be 
prima facie evidence of the execution of such assign- 
ment, grant, or conveyance.” 

The recording of an assignment, acknowledged in the 
manner contemplated by the statute, usually requires an 
additional recording fee of $1, making the total cost of 
preparing, filing, and recording an acknowledged assign- 
ment of ordinary length, $4. 


(16) THE CASE IN THE PATENT OFFICE. 


In the Patent Office your case will be assigned to its 
special class. In some classes the work is about one 
month in arrears. Other classes are so much behind 
with their work that sometimes two or three months must 
elapse before a case can reach its turn for initial examina- 
tion. Few applications are allowed as soon as reached, 
for most of them require amendment and argument to 
pass the criticisms or objections of the Patent Office 
Examiners. The work of attending to a case in the 
Patent Office consumes time, is laborious, and cannot be 
hurried, Applications cannot be railroaded through 
the Patent Office without doing violence to the in- 
ventor’s true interest. Therefore the 


(17) TIME REQUIRED TO OBTAIN PATENT 


cannot be definitely foretold. We have sometimes se- 
cured patents in four or five weeks, but have frequently 
been as many months; though we wish it distinctly 
understood that we cannot, under our contract, limit 
ourselves as to time Perhaps the larger number of 
patents are allowed in from eight to twelve weeks after 
application. There are thirty-eight different divisions in 
the Patent Office, and each division, is presided over by 
an Examiner, with a number of assistants. Each Ex- 
aminer has a different method of practice. Some are 
liberal, while others are critical and illiberal. Two appli- 
cations may be filed on the same day and assigned to 
different divisions, One may be allowed within two 
months; the other may require six or eight months. 
We endeavor to do thorough rather than hasty work, 
and would always prefer to work for inventors who know 
what this means. In trusting your business to us, your 
best security that we will prosecute your case with energy 
and diligence is the fact that we will get no fee until we 
have secured the allowance of your patent. 
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(48) THE VALUE OF YOUR PATENT 


will depend much upon the skill and care with which 
your papers are prepared, and the faithfulmess with 
which your case is prosecuted in the United States 
Patent Office. This work will receive the benefit of skill 
and experience acquired by a long and successful prac- 
tice. We will spare neither time nor pains to secure a 
patent as broad as your invention, so as to protect 
you against infringement by others. But to do_ this 
requires in some cases time and much labor, and we 
ask you to remember that while you will sometimes have 
to wait, we will be obliged both to wait and work. Re- 
member, also, that we have an interest in the successful 
outcome of every case intrusted to us, namely, the 
amount of our fee, which is due only when patent is 
allowed. Our reputation also is strengthened by every 
case successfully managed. 


(19) MANUFACTURING UNDER PATENT 
APPLIED FOR. 


It is better not to exploit your invention until your 
patent issues. We have known of instances where the 
manufacture of the invention, during the pendency of 
the application, has brought about an interference in 
the Patent Office, causing delay and extra expense in the 
prosecution of the application, and frequently resulting in 
the loss of the patent. By no means write to manufac- 
turers, or send samples of the invention to manufacturing 
concerns, until after you have obtained patent protection. 

Furthermore, the extensive manufacture and disclosure 
of your invention, while the application is pending, is 
likely to cause you to lose the right of obtaining foreign 
patents thereon, as some one seeing your invention on 
the market in the United States may proceed to patent 
it in foreign countries; for, under the practice of some 
of the countries of Europe, the first applicant, whether 
the inventor or not, obtains the patent. You will have 
plenty of time, after the patent is formally issued, in 
which to have samples of the invention made and the 
invention introduced, and you can then do so with per- 
fect safety, because after a patent has been issued, there 
is no power in the Patent Office to recall it. 


(20) APPEALS. 


If the Patent Office Examiner refuses to allow a patent, 
three distinct appeals are available to the applicant, 


An appeal from the Primary Examiner to the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief, which is a tribunal. com- 
posed of three experienced Examiners. This tribunal 
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carefully reviews the record of the application, and either 
affirms or reverses the decision of the Primary Exam- 
iner. The Government fee for this appeal is $10. 

Second.—In the event of an adverse decision by the 
Board of Examiners-in-Chief, appeal may be taken to 
the Commissioner of Patents in person, and the Govern- 
ment fee required for this appeal is $20. 

Third.—From the adyerse decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents, an appeal may be taken to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. The expense of this 
last appeal is considerable. 


(21) INTERFERENCES: 


It sometimes happens that parties make fraudulent 
claims to inventorship, and file applications for patents 
on inventions that belong to others, and as all applica- 
tions are held by the Patent Office as secret communi- 
cations, the true inventor does not become aware of the 
attempted theft until the patent to the fraudulent inventor 
has issued. 

While the Patent Office cannot annul the fraudulent 
patent, it can issue a patent to the one entitled to it, 
when proper application is made and proof filed to show 
priority. After the second patent has been issued, both 
parties will be placed on an equal footing, and the success- 
ful one in the interference proceeding at the Patent Office 
can then file a bill of equity in any of the Federal Courts, 
and pray that the patent first granted be declared null 
and void under Section qo918 of the Revised Statutes. 

The majority of interferences are declared by the Com- 
missioner of Patents between two or more contesting 
applicants for the same invention. These contests are 
conducted through the U. Patent Office, and a patent 
is granted to the one who is able to prove priority of 
conception or reduction to practice. The Patent Office 
charges no fees for hearing ieee contested cases, except 
when appeals are taken; but the expense to the contesting 
parties is necessarily ‘considerable in taking testimony, 
etc. Our charges are $25 to $40 a day, when engaged in 
preparing papers or taking testimony in interference pro- 
ceedings. When it is necessary for us to leave Washing- 
ton, to take depositions at the home of our client, or to 
cross-question the witnesses of his opponent, hotel and 
traveling expenses are also charged. qe testimony has 
been presented in due form and printed, the Examiner 
of Interferences in the Patent Office decides the ques- 
tion of priority upon the evidence submitted. Proper 
appeals can be taken from his decision. (See section 20, 

Interference proceedings are not often declared, an 
we always endeavor, when possible, to save our clients 
e of the same. The exact cost can never 
be definitely determiued, as the expense will depend 
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largely on the nature of the case, and upon the opposition 
of the other party. 

Mr, G. Siggers has had extensive experience in 
lnceditcehtcbertne many important interference contro- 
versies having been successfully handled by him. He is 
an attorney-at-law and well qualified for this service, 
and is prepared to give it personal attention. 


(22) FINAL PAYMENT. 


When your application has been allowed, we will send 
you the notice of allowance, and the final Government fee 
of $20 may be remitted at once and the patent will be 
issued; or, if you prefer, you may wait six months from 
the date of the notice of allowance. The six months’ 
period will give you ample time to make preparation for 
the introduction or exploitation of your invention in the 
United States, before the issuance of the patent; also 
time to apply for patents in foreign countries. (See sec- 
tion 47.) 


(23) PATENTS FOR DESIGNS. 


There has been a radical change both in the law and 
practice relating to design patents within the last year, 
such change being due to certain decisions’ of the United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals criticising the Patent 
Office for issuing design patents on mechanical inven- 
tior The particular decision which started the reform 
in the practice is entitled Rowe vs. Blodgett & Clapp 
Co., in which case the court held that a design patent 
granted on a_ horseshoe calk was invalid, because the 
shape of the device was designed merely to enhance its 
mechanical utility and not for the purpose of display or 
ornamentation. 

For many years the Patent Office followed the practice 
of granting design patents on articles of manufacture 
having a different form or configuration, the officials in- 
terpreting the word “useful” in Section 4929 of the 
Revised Statutes, under which design patents were issued, 
to refer to articles intended for mechanical use, As a 
result, a large number of design patents were granted; 
and inventors flooded the Patent Office with applications 
seeking protection under the design patent laws for 
various mechanical inventions, because of the fact that 
the expense was less than, and the protection seemed as 
good for many simple devices as, mechanical patents. 

Since the aforesaid decisions of the courts, the design 
law has been amended so as to omit the word “useful,” 
and to permit “any person who has invented a new, 
original, and ornamental design for an article of manu- 
facture” to obtain patent protection thereon as a design. 
‘The law is being rigidly interpreted by the Patent Office 
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at the present time. It follows, then, that only those 
designs which appeal to the esthetic emotions will be 
protected by the Patent Office under the design patent 
Jaw; for instance, such productions as are originated 
solely with reference to artistic ornament. This embraces 
any ornamental or decorative design, superficial orna- 
mentation for such articles as knives, forks, spoons, 
dishes, as well as patterns or designs for wall paper, 
fabrics, and the like. The design must be distinctively 
new and original, and must not be a mere copy from 
some existing object. 

Design patents are granted for either of three terms, 
and the applicant must select, in advance, the term for 
which he wishes to apply, as this term, when once 
chosen, cannot be changed or the patent renewed. The 
entire cost of securing design patents is as follows:— 
Patent for 3% years, whole expense , 
Patent for 7 years, whole expense . 
Patent for 14 years, whole expense . 50 

‘There is no nal Government fee in applications for 
design patents, and as soon as the application is allowed, 
the patent is sent to issue. 

f you want a design patent, send us your name in 
full, together with a Bene or drawing of the design, 
Also remit fees as above indicated, which are payable 
in advance; but the attorney’s fee, $15, is held on the 
same conditions as explained in section 14. We will 
then proceed with the prosecution of the case. 


(24) THE ISSUANCE OF THE PATENT. 


When your patent issues, your name and address, with 
one of the figures of the drawing and the claims of your 
patent, will be published once in the United States Patent 
Office “Gazette,” a magazine having a large circulation 
in this country, Canada, and Europe, among manufac- 
turers, agents, patentees, investors, and others interested 
in patents. No advertisement, or any unusual no- 
tice of an invention, is permitted in the “Gazette.” 
You will receive propositions from many patent brokers, 
sale agencies, investment companies, associations, and 
swindlers of every stripe. Some will pretend to be able 
to sell your patent, and fix a fancy price thereon, and 
even claim that they have an offer for it, and seek to 
obtain a remittance on various pretentious claims. There 
are concerns which will try to make you believe that a 
working drawing is the touchstone of success in the sale 
of the patent. We advise you to pay no attention to sale 
agencies or any of these concerns. 

"A single copy of the “Gazette” can be sent to any 
address for ts cents; subscription by the year, $5; payable 
always in advance. 
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(25) FREE NOTICE IN THE “INVENTIVE 
AGE.” 


Every patent procured by E. G. Siggers is given a 
special mention in the “Inventive Age,” a_ scientific 
paper, replete with information pertaining to the Patent 
Office and technical matter interesting to every inventor, 
patentee, scientist, and manufacturer. The paper is now 
in its fifteenth year, and is recognized as the only scien- 
tific journal published at the National Capital dealing 
exclusively in matters of interest to inventors. Sample 
copy free. 


(26) COPIES OF PATENTS. 


Upon the issuance of eyery patent, the drawing 1s 
photo-lithographed and the specification printed, and 
copies of the drawing and specification can be sent at 
the rate of 10 cents each, when the number of the patent 
is given. Such copies are uncertified. A certified copy 
of the patent can be sent for $1.50, and is accepted in 
court in place of the original deed. No orders for copies 
of patents are received by the Patent Office unless the 
numbers are given. 

If the patentee’s name, the date of the patent, or its 
number are unknown, we will, if desired, carefully search 
for the patent described in the order; but we must have 
before us, in making such a search, a print or illustration 
of the invention. For the time occupied in making this 
search we charge $1. 

All payments for copies of patents must be made in 
advance, as we cannot send them C, O. D. Much time 
will be saved if these instructions are carefully followed, 


(27) CUTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


We are prepared to have executed through a local 
engraving concern photo-engravings on metal, attached 
to wood bases, at the uniform rate of $1.50 for cuts 
not exceeding six square inches (3x2). Twenty 
cents per square inch for cuts of larger size, These 
charges are based on making the engraving from any one 
of the figures of the drawing of your patent, and do not 
include any change therefrom, which would necessitate 
first making a new drawing at the usual rates. We will 
quote exact figures on application. 

ELECTROTYPES made from photo-engravings, not ex- 
ceeding six square inches, 7o cents each. All over that size 
at the rate of 10 cents per square inch. As many electro- 
types as desired can be made from a photo-engraving. 

Photo-engravings must be made from pen and ink or 
the Patent Office drawings to secure the best results. 
They cannot be taken direct from photographs sent 
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us by clients, “Half-tone” engravings can be made from 
photographs at 4o cents per square inch. Half-tones can- 
not be made for less than $3.50. 


(28) BLANK TERRITORIAL DEEDS. 


_ We are also prepared to supply blank deeds for dispos- 
ing of state, county, town, or shop rights (the same deed 
will answer for either) in’ quantities to suit, 25 cents per 
dozen, or 100 for $1.50. 


(29) PATENTS FOR PROCESSES AND 
COMPOUNDS. 


Process or method patents are rightly classed as the 
most valuable issued by the Patent Office, though there are 
comparatively few inventions that can be covered by a 
valid process claim, From the authorities it may be 
deduced, first, that’ processes involving a chemical or 
other elemental action, if new and useful, are patentable; 
second, that a process which amounts to no more than 
the function of a machjne is not patentable; third, that 
a process or method of a mechanical nature, not abso- 
lutely eek Get upon a machine, although perhaps best 
illustrated by mechanism, may, if new and useful, be the 
proper subject of a patent, even though it involves no 
chemical or other elemental action. Whenever it is pos- 
sible to obtain a process patent, such protection should 
be sought because of the wide scope it gives to the 
patentee. Frequently, the article and the method of mak- 
ing it may be covered in a single patent; but not so a 
new article and a machine for producing the same. 

Under the law, patents are granted on any new and 
useful composition of matter, but the only kind of com- 
positions on which an inventor can expect the Patent 
Office to. issue a patent ure paint compositions, fuel 
compounds, plastic compounds, paving compounds, food 
compounds, and, in fact, any new and useful compositions 
of matter other than a medical compound. 

In such compositions and processes, we charge $5 to 
make a preliminary examination through prior United 
States patents granted in the same line of inventions. 
‘The search does not include the examinations of patents 
of foreign countries, nor the consultation of books, trade 
magazines, and scientific publications upon the same 
subject. Such search would consume an excessive amount 
of time, and involve considerable expense, but in most 
cases we think an inventor will be willing to rely upon 
our careful expert examination of prior United States 
patents, and eater wheels miotnece may be of the Patent 
Office finding anticipating citations in publications and 
the like. 

If you have invented a new process of making an arti- 
cle of manufacture, or a composition of matter of the 
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class mentioned, and desire to secure a patent, send 
us full information about the process, the steps thereof 
and the results secured thereby; and in the case of a 
composition, the name of each ingredient, the proportions 
used, as well as how and for what purpose the com- 
position is employed. Also remit $5. We will then make 
the examination and report as to the patentability of the 
process or composition. 

Process or method patents vary in cost from $65 to $100. 
The first payment is usually $25. ‘The total cost of secur- 
ing a patent for a compound is $65, and the first payment 
required in advance on every application is $25. The 
same provisions, as detailed in section 14 of this pam- 
phlet, apply with respect to our fee in process and 
compound applications. 


(30) MEDICAL COMPOUNDS. 


Qur charges for medical compounds are the same as 
for other compounds, but we do not advise the einer 
an application for a patent on a medical compound. “Che 
Patent Office has practically ceased granting patents in 
this class, for the reason that medical compounds are 
considered to amount to nothing more than a physician's 
prescription, and patents thereon operate to encroach on 
the domain of materia medica, - % 

In the case of medical compounds, we uniformly advise 
our clients to put their medicines upon the market, 
adopt a good, attractive trade-mark, and register the same 
in the Patent Office, 


(31) REGISTRATION OF TRADE-MARKS. 


‘A trade-mark may be registered by any person, firm, 
or corporation domiciled in the United States, or in any 
foreign country which, by treaty, affords similar privi- 
leges to the citizens of the United States, and which per- 
son, firm, or corporation is entitled to the exclusive use 
of any trade-mark, and uses the same in commerce with 
foreign nations or with Indian tribes. 

‘The fact that the registration) of a trade-mark is prima 
facie evidence of ownership, and that registration con- 
fers privileges in the Federal courts which the owner 
otherwise would not possess, are ample reasons why a 
trade-mark should always be registered in the Patent Office. 
Where are ten different reasons given in “Browne 
on Trade-Marks” why registration in the Patent 
Office should be sought fer all trade-marks used in 
trade or commerce, but for lack of space they are not 
given here. 

Generally speaking, any words, marks, or symbols may 
be adopted a trade-mark which are indicative of the 
origin or ownership of the manufactured article, so that 
a trade-mark may properly consist of the autograph of 
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the proprietor, his portéait, a monogram, or, in fact, any 
device, ign, non-descriptive word or expression’ that 
will serve to distinguish the goods of one man from 
those of another. 

As a guide to proprietors of medicines, food products, 
and manufacturers, to enable them to intelligently adopt 
a legal trade-mark, and comply with the requirements 
precedent {o registration, it may be explained, first, that 
if the device, mark, or symbol is adopted for the purpose 
of describing the class, grade, style, or quality of the 
merchandise upon whicli it is placed, the same cannot be 
registered in the Patent Office; second, that the exclusive 
right to the use of a trade-mark is founded upon the 
actual adoption thereof, prior to application for regis- 
tration, and its use in connection with a particular class 
of merchandise, 

No trade-mark will be registered unless the same has 
been used by the applicant in commerce with some for- 
eign nation or an Indian tribe, but this statutory require- 
ment can be satisfied by sending a few samples of the 
goods, with the trade-mark affixed, to any merchant in 
Canada or any other foreign country. 

The present practice of the Patent Office with respect 
to the registration of trade-marks is exceedingly tech- 
nical, and requires the most careful preparation and 
prosecution of an application to secure favorable action 
thereon, 

In view of the great number of trade-marks that have 
already been registered, it is desirable, before making 
application for registration, that the owner should have 
an examination made to determine whether the mark is 
registrable. Our charge for such service is $5, and in 
the event of reporting favorably, this amount will be 
applied on the cost of registration. 

‘The whole expense of securing registration of a trade- 
mark through us is—$25 Government fee and $20 attor- 
ney’s fee, in all $45, which amount should be sent us 
with a copy of the trade-mark, and a statement of the 
class of goods to which it is applied. 

The certificate of registration remains in force for 
thirty years, and may be renewed for thirty years longer. 

4a When the foreign trade in the goods covered by 
the mark is considerable, precaution should be taken 
to register the mark in foreign countries, in order to 
avoid the counterfeiling of it by foreign merchants. 
The cost of registration is given on pages 39, 40, and 
41 of this pamphlet. | 


(32) PRINTS AND LABELS. 


‘The authority to register prints and labels is conferred 
upon the Commissioner of Patents by a section of the 
copyright statute. Hence the protection afforded is simi- 
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Jar in all respects to that given by copyrights; but the 
distinction resides in the Sack that the print or label 
must be associated with an article of manufacture, not 
connected with the fine arts. 

The real difference between a print and label is that 
a print is not applied to the article manufactured, while 
a label is applied direct to the article. Therefore, a print 
may be defined as a picture, similar in kind to an 
engraving, cut, or photograph, or any artistic represen- 
tation or intellectual production, not borne by an article 
of manufacture, such, for instance, as an advertisement 
thereof. 

Prints are designed to give protection in the use of the 
print itself in whatever manner produced, as a representa- 
tion or indication of the article of manufacture to which 
it pertains, but not in the manufacture and use of that 
article itself. 

A label may be defined as an artistic representation 
or the like, impressed or stamped directly upon the 
article of manufacture, or upon a piece of paper or 
other material, to be attached in any manner to manu- 
factured articles, or to bottles, boxes, and packages con- 
taining them, to indicate the contents of the package, the 
name of the manufacturer, the quality of goods, etc. 

The whole expense of obtaining registration of a print 
or label racet us is $20, which includes the Govern- 
ment fee; and, in the event of refusal of registration 
by the Patent. Office, we will return a part of the 
fee. Beate printed copies of the print or label are re- 
quired. 

“The registration of a print or label continues in force 
for twenty-eight years, and may be renewed for four- 
teen additional years. 


(33) LEGAL OPINIONS AS TO INFRINGE- 
MENT, SCOPE, AND VALIDITY OF 
PATENTS. 


A patent for a machine or manufacture is infringed by 
one who, without ownership or license, makes, uses, or 
sells any’ specimen of the thing covered by any claim of 
the patent. Though only one claim of a patent is in- 
fringed, the infringer is liable. ‘ 

While it often happens that a person actually infringes 
the claims of a patent, and is thereby liable in an action 
for damages, yet it is more frequently a fact that a party 
claiming infringement of his patent does so either as an 
intimidation of a competitor, or in ignorance of what is 
actually covered by the patent. In the case of both the 
alleged infringer and the party ignorant of the scope of 
the patent, they should each seek the opinion of a com- 
petent patent lawyer with reference to the existence or 
non-existence of the infringement, either before enter- 
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ing suit against an alleged infringer, or before giving 
any consideration to a notice of infringement, or threat 
of a suit. 

To determine whether a device or machine is an in- 
fringement of a patent, or whether infringement exists 
between two or more patents, always calls for the exercise 
of the closest scrutiny and judgment, both with respect 
to matters of law and mechanics. It requires the most 
skillful treatment of a thoroughly equipped patent lawyer, 
and a careful and extended expert examination of prior 
patents and records, involving the expenditure of much 
time and labor. The only definite information we can 
give with reference to charges is that the cost of an ex- 
amination, with a written opinion on the question of 
infringement, will vary from $25 to $350. We will always 
advise a client about the fee before undertaking the work. 

It is our practice to encourage persons contemplatin: 
the purchase of a patent to first ascertain if the same i: 
free from infringement, and whether or not the same is 
valid and properly coverS an invention. The reason for 
such advice is obvious, Patents involve property 
rights just as much as real estate, and the same 
care aud caution that are usually exercised in the 
purchase of such property should also prevail in pur- 
chasing patents. An intending purchaser of real estate 
neyer buys until the title thereto has been thoroughly 
investigated, and business caution dictates that the same 
practice should be followed by those who purchase patents. 
it is, therefore, our advice that before a patent is bought, 
intending purchasers should procure an 


(34) ABSTRACT OF TITLE 
from the Patent Office, or have the title examined by 
an expert. The cost of such an examination is usually 
$5; and we can in most instances send an abstract of 
title, certified by the Commissioner ,of Patents, for this 
amount; but where a large number of assignments have 
been filed, the charge must be increased. 


(35) LEGAL SERVICE. 

Legal advice will at all times be furnished by us for 
reasonable fees, and whenever it does not involve too 
much investigation, we are prepared to give our clients 
special service in this direction at a nominal cost. 
While we cannot submit opinions as to infringement and 
the scope of patents without the usual fee (see section 
33), we will always show special favors to our own clients. 
We draw up licenses, contracts, and agreements, and all 
papers connected with the sale of patents. Our practice, 
while confined to patents exclusively, includes every 
branch of the business, and we are always ready to de- 
fend the patents we procure in the courts, or prosecute 
suits for infringement at the usual rates. 
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We are also prepared to furnish expert testimony in 
litigated cases. Our charges are from $25 to $4o per day. 


(36) INFRINGEMENT NOT CONSIDERED 
BY THE PATENT OFFICE. 


The courts alone have jurisdiction over the question of 
infringement, and the Patent Office never attempts to 
pass on it. The Patent Office decides which of two or 
more inventors claiming the same device is the prior 
inventor, by means of what is known as an interference 
proceeding (see section 21), but the Patent Office has no 
jurisdiction over infringements. 


(37) REISSUES. 


The practice of the Patent Office has been so molded 
by decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
that it is now very difficult to procure a reissue of a 
patent. ‘The purpose of a reissue is to amend a patent 
to cure some defect therein. It can never cover a differ- 
ent invention from that embraced in the original patent. 
It can never enlarge the claim or make a new claim, 
unless the reissue is applied for promptly after the 
issuance of the original patent. To restrict a claim, or 
cure any other defect than those already enumerated, it 
may be applied for at any time during the term of the 
original patent. The cost of procuring a reissue of a 
patent is $75 up. The grant of the reissue does not 
extend the term of the original patent. 


(38) REJECTED CASES. 


A patent is frequently refused by the Patent Office 
when, by proper management, it might have been 
allowed. This is especially the case when the papers 
have been prepared by an unskilled person, or when the 
attorney is incapable or has been negligent. We fre- 
quently succeed in obtaining patents after others have 
failed, Our fee for attending to such cases is from $25 
to $50, according to the amount of labor involved, anc 
this fee is contingent upon success. However, we always 
charge a small fee of $5 to $10 in advance for examining 
and amending the papers. ‘The same requirement con- 
cerning the security for the attorney’s fee applies to 
rejected cases. (See section 14.) ? : 

Write us about your rejected case, inclosing any Patent 
Office letters you may have received, and at the same 
time remit $s. It is more than possible that we may 
be able to secure the allowance of the patent, At any 
rate, the fact that our fee is payable only on allowance of 
patent, will insure for you correct advice as to the desir- 
ability of proceeding further with the application, because 
we never take a case to prosecute on our usual terms 
unless there is a fair chance of success. 
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(39) CAVEATS. 

The object of a caveat is to give the inventor time to 
test and perfect his inyention. Should another apply for 
a patent on the same inyention while the caveat is in 
force, the caveator is officially notified by the Patent 
Office and called upon to file his application for patent. 

The existence of a caveat is accepted as evidence of 
conception in an interference contest. A caveat holds 
good for one year, and can be renewed from year to year 
indefinitely. Caveats can now be filed by aliens as well 
as citizens. All caveats are deposited in the secret 
archives of the Patent Office, and no one can see or 
obtain a copy of the caveat without the order of the 
caveator or his attorney. 

An inventor does not Iearn, by the filing of a caveat, 
whether his invention is patentable or not. A caveat 
does not prevent others from making, using, or selling 
the article embraced in the caveat. Only a patent can 
do that. It does not secure an exclusive right of sale. 
The Government makes no search to determine the noy- 
elty of an invention when a caveat is filed, and we never 
make # preliminary examination to ascertain if the 
invention on which a caveat is desired to be filed con- 
tains patentable novelty, unless the inventor is willing 
to advance the usual fee, $5, for such examination, 
which amount would be subsequently applied by us on 
the cost of filing the cayeat. No portion of the money 
paid for filing a caveat can be used subs: quently to 
secure a patent on the invention, 

A caveat consists of a petition, specification, drawing, 

and affidavit of invention. To be of any value, these 
papers should be carefully prepared and the invention 
explained as fully as possible. No model is required. 
_ The whole expense of filing a caveat is, for a simple 
invention, $25. Additional drawings may increase the 
cost, as explained in section 13. On filing the caveat, the 
Patent Office issues an official receipt, which we send to 
the inventor. To prepare caveat papers, all that we need 
is a sketch or photograph, and description of the inven- 
tion, with which remit $25. 


(40) COPYRIGHTS. 

Any citizen or resident of the United States may 
obtain a copyright who is the author, designer, or 
proprietor of any book, map, chart, dramatic or musical 
composition, engraving, cut, print or photograph, or 
negative thereof, or of a painting, drawing, chromo, 
statue, and of models and designs intended to be per- 
fected as works of the fine arts. 

A copyright is not valid unless the title or description 
is recorded in the Library of Congress before the pub- 
lication of the work. 
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It is possible to make an examination of the records 
of the Library of Congress, to determine if a given title 
has ever been entered for copyright, but the cost of such 
a search would be several times the expense of making 
copyright entry. 

f you desire to obtain a copyright, send us the in- 
tended title of the book, print, or photograph (not the 
work itself) with $s, and we will have it recorded by the 
Librarian of Congress. The official certificate of copy- 
right will be sent to you as soon as received. 

If a copyright is desired for a painting, drawing, 
chromo, statue, model, or design for a work of art, send 
us the imtended title, and also a brief description 
thereof, with $s. . 

In the case of a periodical or newspaper, a_ separate 
entry of each number or issue is required, and the fee 
for every entry is the same. 

Copyrights are granted for the term of twenty-eight 
years, and may be renewed for fourteen additional years, 
if the renewal is filed within six months before the 
expiration of the first term. 

Copyrights may be assigned. The assignment must be 
recorded by the Librarian of Congress; charge, $3. 

Not later than the day of publication in this country, 
two complete copies of the best edition of each book, or 
other article copyrighted, must be delivered or deposited 
in the mail within the United States, addressed to the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C., to perfect the 
copyright. Without the deposit of said copies the copy- 
right is void, and a penalty of $25 is incurred. 

The time of publication is not limited by any law or 
regulation, but the courts have held that it should take 
place within a reasonable time. 

The copyright law secures to authors and their assigns 
the exclusive right to translate or to dramatize their 
works. No notice is required to enforce this right. 

Copyrights cannot be granted upon trade-marks, nor 
upon names of companies, libraries, or articles, nor 
upon an idea or device, nor upon prints or labels in- 
tended to be used for an article of manufacture, (See 
section 32.) 

The fine arts for copyright purposes include only 
painting and sculpture; and articles merely of orna- 
mental and decorative art should be protected under the 
design patent law. (See section 23.) 

The right of citizens or subjects of foreign nations to 
copyright in the United States extends by Presidential 
proclamation to Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and Switzerland; and Ameri- 
cans can also secure copyrights in those countries. For 
this, direct application must be made abroad. We can 
attend to the work. 
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(41) PROTECTION IN THE COLONIAL 
POSSESSIONS. 


Owners of patents, including design patents, which 
have been issued, or which may hereafter be issued, and 
owners of trade-marks, prints, labels, and copyrights, 
duly registered in the United States Patent Office, and 
in the office of the Librarian of Congress, may receive 
in the territory of Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
the same protection as is accorded them in the United 
States under the laws pertaining thereto, by having their 
patents, trade-marks, prints, labels, and copyrights regi 
tered in the two colonies at an additional expense of $5 
for each colony. To obtain the desired protection, all 
that we require is the necessary remittance, $5 for each 
of the colonies, and a statement as to the number of the 
patent, or the data of the trade-mark, print, label, or 
copyright desired to be registered, when the proper paper 
will be prepared and sent for signature. Registration is 
usually effected within two months, 


(42) STATE LAWS CONCERNING PATENTS 


, The power of a state or municipality to place restric- 
tions upon the manner in which patents should be 
assigned and sold his never been squarely brought before 
the United States Supreme Court, with the result that 
pear conflicting legislation has been enacted by different 
states. 

The right of property in letters patent exists by virtue 
of Federal laws exclusively, and one incident thereof 
is the right to sell the patent anywhere within Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. Hence, it has been declared that 
state statutes, which impose conditions upon the sale of 
patents, as by requiring the patent to be registered, are 
unconstitutional and void. Such conditions are regarded 
as curtailing and nullifying the Federal laws; and the 
imposition of punishment for non-compliance, as an 
attempt to punish the patentee for doing what Congress 
has authorized him to do. This line of reasoning has 
not, however, been universally adopted. Some courts re- 
gard such conditions in the light of proper police regula- 
tions, and hold that so long as they make no discrimina- 
tion against any class of citizens, and place no restriction 
upon commercial intercourse, they do not infringe con- 
stitutional rights. The weight of reason and of authority 
is decidedly against the validity of the state statutes. 

Emphasis should be laid upon the distinction between 
control of the letters patent and control of the patented 
articles. It is generally recognized that as property, 
patented articles are not under Federal jurisdiction, and 
may be subjected to control and taxation by the states, 
so far as such control is not repugnant to other recog- 
nized principles of law. Congress never intended that 
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the patent laws should displace the police powers of the 
states, by which the health, good order, peace, and gen- 
eral welfare of the community are promoted. Whatever 
rights are secured to inventors are merely in exclusion 
of the rights of others, and must be enjoyed in subordina- 
tion to the general authority of the state over all prop- 
erty within its limits. én 

‘There are in several states, statutes requiring notes, 
whereof the consideration is a patent right, to contain 
the words “given for a patent right.” The state courts 
are not in agreement as to their effect or validity. 

In the latest Supreme Court case, Bement & Sons vs. 
National Harrow Co., ror O. G., 888, the court held: 
“That under certain circumstances the sale of patented 
articles may be controlled within the several states by a 
legitimate exercise of their powers over their purely do- 
mestic affairs, whether of internal commerce or police 
regulation, and that this is not an interference with the 
right conferred by the patent.” This decision affirmed 
the doctrine announced in Patterson vs. Kentucky, 97 
U. S., sor, and while it seems to be settled that a state, 
under its police authority, may regulate the sale of a 
manufactured article covered by a patent, it is clearly 
indicated S 


in the Supreme Court cases of ex parte Robin- 
son, 2 Biss., 315, Webber vs. Virginia, 103 U. S., 344, that 
property in inventions exists by virtue of the laws of 
Congress, and that no state has any right to interfere 
with this enjoyment, or annex conditions to the grant. 
It would appear to be perfectly reasonable to assume that 
the Supreme Court of the United States would declare all 
statutes to be unconstitutional which place restrictions 
upon patentees in assigning or disposing of patents. 


(43) WE DO NOT BUY OR SELL PATENTS, 


but confine our business strictly to the subjects men- 
tioned in this pamphlet. Neither can we procure part- 
ners for inventors. The most we can do is to secure 
patents for them according to the terms explained in this 
pamphlet. By giving our time exclusively to procuring 
patents, and to causes in court involving part law, we 
can reasonably claim to do better work than if we had 
side speculation in selling, buying, or promoting patents. 


(44) ADVICE ABOUT SELLING PATENTS. 


For the benefit of many inquirers, we submit below a 
few hints which we hope may be useful:— 

First—Have a substantial model made; one that will 
show your invention in its best light. Do not employ a 
stranger, or a firm in a distant city, to make your model, 
but have it constructed under your supervision. 

Second.—In all cases where an invention can be ad- 
vantageously represented by engravings, the patentee 
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should have them made, to be used on bill-heads, letters, 
pamphlets, and circulars. We can have the work done for 
you at the rates published herein. (See section 27.) 

Third—It you have a chance to sell a town right or 
shop right, do so, no matter if you get little or nothing 
for it. The purchaser of this town or shop right may, by 
his industry and good judgment, pave the way for your 
future success. 

Fourth.—We know of many inventors who have made 
money by peddling farm, county, state, and shop rights, 
and if an inyentor does not wish to undertake the manu- 
facture of his invention, this is a very desirable course 
to pursue in certain lines of invention. 

ifth.—The license and royalty plan is often the most 
profitable method of selling patents. This, in effect, involves 
a contract between a patentee and a manufacturer by 
which the latter, in consideration of a license to manufac- 
ture the article, agrees to pay the patentee a specified 
sum for each article made or sold, and warrants to sell a 
certain number each year. 

We Wie to our clients a sample of the license deed 
and a list of manufacturers in any line of industry, and 
you can use such list either to correspond with them, or, 
what is preferable, visit them personally with a model of 
your invention and a copy of your patent. 

Do not make the mistake of supposing that a patent is 
a fortune in itself. Success with a patent will, like suc- 
cess with a farm, a factory, or gold mine, depend on 
management and good judgment. 

Do not depend on others to help you sell your patent. 
Men who have made a success with patents have never 
had dealings with patent sale agents, 


(45) HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


.t. Whenever you write, no matter how often, please 
give your address. Always write your name plainly, and 
give your first name in full. 

2. Whenever you write, refer to your former business 
or correspondence with us; and if you are writing in the 
interest of some inventor, give his name and furnish 
proper authority from him. Generally we would remem- 
ber you, but such a reminder will help us in the identi- 
fication, 

3. Remember that all business is strictly confidential, 
and that we cannot tell one client about another client's 
business without written authority from the latter. 

4. As soon as the case is filed in the Patent Office, the 
applicant is vprctented Caner the grant, without his 
knowledge, of a patent for the same thing to another 
person, 

_ 5. Citizens, foreigners, women, minors, and the admin- 
istrators of estates of deceased inventors may obtain 


patents. There is no distinction in charges as to nativity 
or persons, 

6. It is not necessary to work a United States patent, 
within any specified period, in order to maintain its 
validity. ‘The patent is granted for seventeen years. 
and remains valid for that period, whether it is worked 
or allowed to sleep. The seventeen years’ term of a 
patent cannot be extended, except by special act of 
Congress. f 

7. Lwo or more persons may apply jointly for a patent 
if they are joint inventors. Where one person is the 
inventor and the other only a partner, the patent must 
be applied for in the name of the inventor; but he may 
Seoure his partner in advance by executing a deed of 
conveyance, so drawn that the patent will be issued in 
both names. (See section 15.) 

8. Remember to always put your name and address on 
your model. We. very frequently receive models which 
we are unable to identify because of this pees ire 

9. Postage and expressage must be prepaid, unless the 
inventor is unable to get the exact rate from his express 
agent, and in such case he should always send us a re- 
mittance to cover any possible charge. 

10, Inventors should never destroy models and sketches 
made during the development of their inventions, They 
become of prime importance in case interference con- 
troversies should arise. Fix the date on them. It is 
always well to haye evidence to establish the date of 
conception of the invention. (See section 21.) 

11. POSITIVELY NO NEW MATTER CAN BE IN- 
TRODUCED INTO AN APPLICATION AFTER IT 
IS ONCE REGULARLY FILED. THE PATENT 
OFFICE WILL NOT PERMIT AMENDMENTS OF 
THIS CHARACTER TO BE INCORPORATED AT 
ANY STAGE OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 

12, If our clients will carefully read this pamphlet they 
will not have to take the time to write us for information, 
and we will not have to repeat in a letter what is set 
forth plainly in the pamphlet. The inclosure of this 
pamphlet, with a paragraph marked, may be considered a 


respectful answer to such letters. + 
(46) DECISIONS IN LEADING PATENT 
CASES. 


In the following digest we present a carefully selected 
and verified list of decisions, saa those rendered 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals, the Circuit Courts, of some State 
Courts, and of various Commissioners of Patents, all of 
which decisions enunciate well-settled and controlling 
principles of patent law. To make the digest useful as 
a ready reference, we have classified the decisions accord- 
ing to their respective subjects:— 
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Relating to the Patent Grant. 


Letters patent are prima facie evidence of the validity 
of the patents.—Carty vs. Kellogg, C. D., 1895. 

Patent rights are coextensive with the United States, 
and are not subject to seizure and sale on execution.— 
Stevens vs. Gladding, 17 How., 447. 

An invention disclosed, but not claimed in a patent, 
cannot be covered by a new application for an original 
patent or for a reissue, filed long after the issue of the 
patent which thus discloses without claiming.—Miller 
et al. vs. Eagle Mfg. Co., C. D., 1894, p. 147. 

The graat of patent is prima facie evidence of the utility 
of the invention, and this is not negatived by the fact 
that the device is susceptible of improvement, or that 
like inventions are so far superior to it that they may 
entirely supersede the use of it—Crown Cork and Seal 
Co, vs. Aluminum Stopper Co., U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 96 O. G., 2573. 

patent is a monopoly recognized by the Constitution, 
and an owner of a patent has the right to sell it or to 
keep it, to manufacture the article himself or to license 
others to manufacture it, to sell such article himself or 
to authorize others to sell it, and he is not bound to use 
his discovery himself nor to permit others to use 
Kz. Bement Sons ws. The National Harrow Co., U. 
Supreme Court, ror O, G., 887. 


Patentability of Inventions. 


Systems of book-keeping, tabulating, and the like are 
not patentable—Berolsheimer, M. E., ex parte, C. 
1870, p. 33} ea parte Pierce, C. D., 1877, p. 46. 

_ the application of an old device to a new purpose 
simply analogous to its old purpose is mere double use. 
—Ex parte Schoenberg, C. D., 1870, p. 36; Solvay Proces: 
Co. vs. Michigan Alkali Co., 90 F. R., 818 (1809); Adams 
Elec. Ry. Co. vs. Lindell Ry. Co., 77 F. R., 432. 

An old construction in a windmill is not patentable in 
a paddle wheel.—Exr parle Glasgow, D., 1870, p. 40. 

Curvatures and angles become of importance in plow- 
shares, water wheels, rotary pumps, engines and blowers, 
and generally in all cases when, by a change of form, a 
new and useful result is produced.—Wagner, ex parte, 
C. D., 1869, p. 4r. 

Adulterations of food are not patentable—Weida, P. W., 
ex parte, C. D., 1874, p. 118. 

It is not the result, effect, or purpose to be accom- 
plished which constitutes invention or entitles a party 
to a patent, but the mechanical means or instrumentalities 
by which the object sought is attained—Miller et al. vs. 
Eagle Mfg. Co., C. D., 1804, 147; U. S. Supreme Court. 
_Where the novelty of'an invention resides in the par- 
ticular form adopted, it is not negatived by prior struct- 


D., 
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ures in another art not capable of doing its work nor 
designed nor adapted to do the same work.—U. 5S. Su- 
preme Court, Topliff vs, Topliff et al., 1892, C. D., 402, and 
the Knickerbocker Co. vs. Rogers ef al., 1804, C. D., 337. 

A combination of old elements producing a new and 
useful result is patentable.—z895, U. S. Printing Co. vs. 
American Playing Card Co., ae O. G., 1499; Webster 
Loom Co. vs. Higgins, 105 U. $., 580; American Tobacco 
Co. vs. Streat, 83 F. R., 700; Clisby vs. Reese, 88 F. R., 
645; Wood vs. Packer, 17 F.R., 650. | 

‘An assemblage of old elements conserving no new and 
useful result is not a patentable combination.—U. S, Su- 
preme Court, 189s, Palmer vs. Corning, 70 O. G., 1497. 

Mere change of form and proportion where no new 
result or advantage is produced is not patentable.—1895, 
Taws & Hartman vs. Laughlins & Co., 73 O. G., 287. 

Simp! y in change of construction does not negative 
patentability where ‘a new and beneficial result is in- 
volyed.—American Cable Railway Co. vs. Mayor of City 
of New York, 1893, C. D., 468. , i 

The mere substitution of one material for another is 
not inyention.—Grayson & Crecelius, 1894, C. D., 100; 
Hicks vs. Kelsey, 18 Wall., 670. 

It was never the object of the patent laws to grant a 
monopoly for every trifling device, every shadow or 
shade of an idea which would naturally and sponta- 
neously occur to any skilled mechanic or operator in 
the ordinary progress of manufacture. Any adaptation 
to a special emergency which a competent person can 
make, by the aid of accumulated knowledge and past 
experience, is an exercise of mere mechanical skill not 
amounting to the dignity of invention Atlantic Works 
us, Brady, 107 U. S., 192. ’ ee 

The line between invention and mechanical skill is often 
an exceedingly difficult one to draw; but the application 
of an old device to a use which is new only in the par- 
ticular machine to which it is applied, is nothing more 
than would be suggested to an intelligent mechanic who 
had before him the anticipating references.—Mast, Foos 
& Co. vs, Stover Mfg. U. Supreme Court, ot 
O. G., 1239. , A 

Held, that the changes in the prior devices to adapt 
them to perform the wholly-different function of the pat- 
ented machine was a minor part of the work involved, 
the invention consisting rather in the idea that such 
change could be made than in making the necessary 
mechanical alterations.--Hobbs ef al. vs. Beach, U. 5. 
Supreme Court, 94 O. G., 2357. 


Discoveries and Theoretical Inventions. 


A mere discovery of a new principle, force, or law, 
operating, or which can be made to operate, on matter, 
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will not entitle the discoverer to a patent. It is only 
where the explorer has gone beyond the mere domain 
of discovery, and has lain hold on the new principle, 
force, or law, and connected it with some particular 
medium, or mechanical contrivance, by which, or through 
which, it acts on the material world, that he can secure 
the exclusive control of it under the Patent Act. It is 
then an invention, although it embraces a discovery.— 
Berta os eR E, 5, Blatch., 116. 
erpetual motion devices will not be patented.—Smi 

W. L., e# parte, C. D., 1873 p- 139.. Pane 

Patents will not be granted on air ships which create 
their own buoyant force, without practical demonstration. 
—Ex parte De Bausset, 43 O. G., 1583, and so O. G., 1766. 


Design Patents. 


All the regulations and provisions which apply to 
obtaining or protecting patents for inventions or discoy- 
eriés, not inconsistent with the provisions of the statute 
relating to designs, shall apply to patents for designs. 
(Section 4933, Revised Statutes.)—Northrup vs. Adams, 
C. D., 1877, 322, cited with approval by the United States 
guereme Court, in Smith et al. vs. Whitman Saddle Co., 
+», 1893, 324 

In determining whether a design patent is infringed, 
the test is whether there is a substantial similarity in 
appearance, not to the eye of an expert, but to that of 
the ordinary observer, giving such attention as would 
ordinarily be given by’ a purchaser of the article bearing 
the design.—Ripley vs. Elson Glass Co., C, D., 1892, 4673 
Byram vs. Friedberger, 87 F. R., 559; Smith’ et al. vs, 
Whitman Saddle Co., C. D., 1893, 324. 


Trade-Marks. 


The exclusive right to the use of a mark or device 
claimed as a trade-mark is founded on a priority of appro- 
priation, and it must appear that the claimant was the 
first to use or employ it on like articles of production — 
Columbia Mill Co. vs. Alcorn (United States Supreme 
Court), 130 U. S., 460. 

Trade-marks based on misrepresentation and deceit, and 
especially such as are intended to deceive and defraud 
the public in the purchase of articles, in the belief that 
they are valuable when they are deleterious, will not be 
protected by the courts—Improved Fig Syrup Co. vs. 
California Fig Syrup Co., 7 U. S. App., 588 (oth Cir.). 

The law of unfair competition is that when a mark, 
name, or phrase has been so used by a person in connec- 
tion with his business or articles of merchandise as to 
become identified therewith and indicate to the public 
that such articles emanate from him, the law will prohibit 
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others from so using it as to lead purchasers to believe 
that the articles they sell are his, or as to obtain the 
benefit of the market he has built up thereunder.—Fuller 
vs. Huff ct al., U.S, C. C. of A., 92 O. G., 1620. 

‘The tendency of the courts at the present time seems 
to be to restrict the scope of the law applicable to techni- 
cal trade-marks and to extend its scope in cases of unfair 
competition—Church & Dwight Co. vs. Russ ct al., 
U.S. C. C., District of Indiana, 91 O. G., 228, 


Assignments and Licenses. 


It is the practice of the Office to refrain from settling 
the private rights of an applicant and an alleged assignec, 
as they are properly determined by a court of equity.— 
In re Macphail, 89 }. G., 521. 

A patent right, like any other personal property, 15 
understood by Congress to vest in the executors and 
administrators of the patentee, if, he dies without having 
assigned it—Shaw Relief Valve Co. vs. City of New Bed- 
ford, 19 Fed. Rep., 758. : 

A patentee who assigns his patent cannot, when sued 
for infringement, coritest the validity thereof—Babcock 
et al. vs. Clarkson et al., 1804, C 689; Martin & Hill 
Cash Carrier Co. vs. Martin, 1895, C. D.,'503; Griffith vs. 
Shaw, 8 Fed. Rep., 313. 

An oral agreement for the sale and assignment of the 
right to obtain a patent may be specifically enforced in 
equity upon sufficient proof thereof—United States Su- 
preme Court, Dalzell et al. vs, Dueber Watch Case Mfg. 
Co., 1893, C. D., 357- 

Although an’ assignment of patent is not recorded 
within three months, it is binding on the assignor, and 
he cannot sell the patent again—Ex parte Waters, Com. 
Dec., 1869, p. 42. . 

One who buys patented articles of manufacture from 
an assignee for a specified territory becomes possessed 
of an absolute property in such articles unrestricted in 
time or place—United States Supreme Court, Keller 
ct al. vs. Standard Folding Bed Co., 7t O. G., 451. 

A territorial grantee cannot be restrained from adver- 
tising and selling within his territory, even though the 
purchasers may take the patented article outside of the 
yendor’s territory—Hatch vs. Hall, 22 Fed. Rep., 438. 

“shop right” is a personal license and is not assign- 
able—Gibbs vs. Hoefner, 19 Fed. Rep., 323; 22 Blatch., 36. 

The United States have no more right than a private 
person to use a patented invention without license or 
making due compensation.—(1896.) United States Supreme 
Court, Belknap et al. vs. Schild, 74 O. G., 1121; 161 
United States, 10. 

An agreement to assign future patents, in considera- 
tion of the assignee’s paying the expenses of taking them 
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out, is broken by his refusal to pay for and take out a 
particular patent when requested, and a subsequent as- 
signment to another conveys a perfect title—Buck vs. 
Timony, 78 Fed. Rep., 487. 

, Where a party does license, grant, and convey any 
invention which he may hereafter make, this gives only 
an equitable right to have an assignment made, and 
this right may be defeated by assignment of the patent 
toa purchaser for yalue, without notice of this equity.— 
Regan Yapor Engine Co. vs, Pacific Gas Engine Co. 
(oth Cir.), 7 U. SApp., 73. 

The sale of a patented machine by one authorized to 
sell conveys the whole ownership to the purchaser, who 
may sell it again to another—Morgan Envelope Co. vs. 
Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co.,1s2 U. 6. 425, 

A license is not forfeitable for non-payment of royal- 
s in the absence of express provision to that effect — 
t ance Typewriter Co. vs. Watkins, 84 Fed. Rep., 57. 
1808, 


Inventorship and Ownership. 


To constitute two persons joint inventors it is ne 
necessary that exactly the nits idea should lage ae 
curred to each at the same time, and that they should 
work out together the embodiment of this ae ina 
perfected machine. Such a coincidence of ideas would 
searcely eyer occur to two persons at the same time. If 
an idea is suggested to one, and he even goes so far as to 
construct a machine embodying this idea, but it is not 
a eomuplete working machine, and another person takes 
hold of it, and by their joint labors, one suggesting onc 
thing and the other another, a perfect machine is made, 
a joint patent may properly issue to them. If, upon the 
other hand, one person invents a distinct part of a ma- 
chine, and another person invents another distinct and 
independent part of the same ‘machine, then each should 
obtain a patent for his own invention.—Worden vs. 
Fisher, 11 Fed. Rep., 505. Hl 

Where A suggests the idea of an invention to B, but 
gives no explanation as to how such idea is to be carried 
into effect, B is the lawful inventor if he embodies the 
idea into eractical shape—Forgie vs. Oil Well Supply 
Co. 1804, C. D., 352. 

Where an inventor had forgotten an invention, or shad 
laid it aside as worthless, he has the right to take it up 
again and proceed as if he had then first made the dis- 
covery, so long as its abandonment was unknown to the 
publi Western Electric Co. vs. Sperry Electric Co. 
1893, C, D., $73. ‘ 

The grant of patent to an originator of a complete and 
successful invention cannot be avoided by proof of any 
number of incomplete and imperfect experiments made by 
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others at an earlier date. This is true, though the ex- 
perimenters may haye had the idea of the invention, and 
may have made partially successful efforts to embody it 
ina practical form.—Am. Wood Paper Co. vs. Fibre 
Disintegrating Co., 23 Wall., 566. 

The exercise of the entire monopoly conferred by a 
patent can be effected only by the joint or concurrent 
action of all owners; but the use of the invention by one 
of the co-owners or by his licensees is not an exercise of 
such entire monopoly and is not an appropriation of any- 
thing which belongs to another. There can be no 
accountability on the part of a part owner of an inven- 
tion to other owners for profits made by the exercise of 
his individual right, whether it be by engaging in the 
manufacture and sale, or by granting to others licenses, 
or by assigning interests in the oar ane US. 
Weir & Craig Mfg. Co., U. S. C. C. of A, 95 O. G., 1853. 


Status of Employer and Employee. 


When a man has conceived the main idea of an in- 
vention, and employs another to embody it, the prod- 
uct will be the invention of the former, though the latter 
may furnish hints, suggestions, and decided improve- 
ments, unless the changes made by the latter amount 
to a new and complete invention—Hayes vs. Hopkins, 
C. D., 1892, p. 175; Jordan vs. Agawam Co., 7 Wall., 583. 

‘As ‘between an einployer and employee, not specially 
employed to embody the invention of the former, there 
is no presumption of Sra alty in favor of the em- 
ployer.—Solomon vs. United States, 137 U. S., 3423, John- 
ston vs. Pimlott, C. D., 1870, p. 44; Mallet vs, Crosby, 
C. D., 1870, p. 56. 

‘An employer has an equitable license to use and sell 
in the line of his business the invention of an employee 
who, during the course of his employment, uses the tools 
and’ workshop of his employer to experiment with and 
perfect his invention.—United States Supreme Court, 
Lane & Bodley Co. vs. Locke, 1893, C. D., 639. | " 

If an employee makes an invention and permits his 
employer to use it before making application for a 
patent without demanding any compensation, a license 
to continue the use may be implied—McClurg vs. Kings- 
land, 1 How., 202; 2 Robb, 105; Slemmer’s Appeal, 58 
Penn. St., 155; Chabot vs. Buttonhole Co., 6 Fish., 71. 

In the absence of an express agreement, a company 
or manufacturing corporation is not entitled to the con- 
veyance of patents obtained by a skilled employee, even 
though such employee is employed for a stated com- 
pensation to take charge of the works and deyote h 
time and services to devising and improving the man 
factured articles.—United States Supreme Court, Dalzell 
ci al. vs. Dueber Watch Case Mfg. Co., 1893, C. D., 357- 
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._,..,.. Infringement. 

Anything infringes a patent if it infringes any claim of 
a patent, and patents have sometimes many claims, so 
that each claim is to be considered by itself on this ques- 
tion of infringement. And each claim stands by itself 
on this question; it receives no help or assistance from 
any other claim, except that sometimes it is to be in- 
ferred that a claim should not have a certain meaning 
(i, e., construction) given to it because some other claim 
in the same patent has that meaning, or because such a 
meaning is inconsistent with the clearly expressed mean- 
ing of some other claim, A claim is always to be under- 
stood in connection with and to be explained by what 
the descriptive part of the specitcation (in connection 
with the drawings, if any) says about the parts, steps, or 
ingredients that are specified in the claim—Fuller ws. 
Yentzer, 904 United States, 288. 

4A device is none the less an infringement because it 
contains an improvement upon the patented invention.— 
Robbins ct al. vs. Dueber Watch Case wig. Co., 1896, 


D., 432, 
» 1893, 
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Officers or agents of the Un.ted States, although acting 
under orders of the United States, are personally liable 
for their own infringement of a patent—Belknap vs. Schild 
(United States Supreme Court), 161 U. S., 10. 

‘A purchaser of a patented machine consisting of sev- 
eral distinct parts may repair a part broken or worn out 
if the machine as a whole retains its identity, and what 
is done does not amount to reconstruction, but he has no 
Tight under the guise of repairs to make a new machine. 
—Shickle, Harrison & Howard Iron Co. vs. St, Louis Car 
Coupler Co., 77 Fed. Rep., 739. 

While the owner of a patent may lawfully warn others 
against infringement, and by means of circulars or letters 
distributed among agents and customers of a manufac- 
turer of goods claimed to infringe, give notice of his 
rights as he understands them and of his intention to 
enforce them by suits when done in good faith, the send- 
ing of such notices and circulars in bad faith and without 
any intention of bringing the suits therein threatened, 
but solely for the purpose of destroying the business of 
such manufacturer, constitutes a fraudulent invasion of 
property rights, against which the party injured is enti- 
tled to relief in equity by injunction Farquhar Co, vs. 
National Harrow Co., 93 O. G., 192. 

It is not within the rightful power of the courts to 
enlarge or restrict the Scope of patents which, by mis- 
take, were issued in terms too narrow or too broad to 
cover the invention, howeyer manifest the fact and ex- 
tent of the mistake may be shown to have been.—The 
U. S. Repair and Guaranty Co, vs. The Assyrian Asphalt 
Co., 98 O. G., 582. 


Reissue Patents. 


A reissue patent on broadened claims may be obtained 
if applied for without delay after the discovery that a 
mistake has been made and before the rights of third 
parties have intervened, but such a patent will not be 
granted to broaden claims of the original patent, unless 
it appears that such claims are indicated in the original 
application, that they constituted a part of the original 
invention, and were sought and intended to be covered 
by the original patent.—Supreme Court of United States, 
in Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. vs. Eagle Lock Co., 1893, 
C. D., 612, and in Topliff vs. Topliff e¢ al., 1892, C. D., 402. 


Marking Patented Articles. 


The manufacturer of a patented article can continue to 
affix to it the word “Patented” and the date, even after 
the patent has expired, without liability, under Section 
4901.—Wilson vs. Singer Mfg. Co., 9 Biss., 172, 

Marking unpatented articles “Patented,” with intention 
to deceive the public, renders the party liable to a penalty 
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under Section 4901 of the Revised Statutes.—Hotchkiss 
vs. Samuel Cupples Woodenware Co., 1893, C. D., 386. 


Copyrights. 


A copyright gives the author or the publisher the 
exclusive right of multiplying copies of what he has 
written or printed. To infringe this right, a substantial 
copy of the whole, or of a material part, must be pro- 
duced.—Perris vs. Hexamer (United States Supreme 
Court), 99 U. S., 674. 

_ Those printing and those publishing and selling infring- 
ing books are equally liable to the owner of the copy- 
tight, and if only portions of a copyrighted book are so 
intermingled with the rest of the piratical work that they 
cannot be well distinguished from it, the entire profits 
He pepe be accounted for—Belford vs. Scribner, 144 

. S., 488. 

The serial publication of a book in a monthly magazine 
prior to any steps toward securing a copyright is such a 
publication of the same within the meaning of the act 
of February 3, 1831, as to vitiate a copyright of the whole 
book obtained subsequently, but prior to the publication 
of the book as an entity.—Holmes vs. Hurst (U. S. 
Supreme Court), 89 O. G,, 189. 

Chromo-lithographs used to advertise a circus come 
within the protection of the copyright law.—Bleistein 
et al. vs. Donaldson Lithographing Co. (U. S. Supreme 
Court), 102 O. G., 1553. 


Miscellaneous. 


Alterations cannot be made in pending applications 
which go outside the original record—Gray vs. Hale, 
C._D., 1871, p. 129. 

Prior use or knowledge abroad cannot affect the United 

States patent.—Grell vs, Kuhnert, C. D., 1869, p. 5. 
. If the foreign invention had been printed or patented, 
it was already given to the world eawianen to the people 
of this country, as well as to others upon reasonable in- 
uiry. They would, therefore, derive no advantage from 
the invention here. It would confer no benefit upon the 
community, and the inventor is therefore not considered 
to be entitled to the reward—Gaylor vs. Wilder, 10 
How., 477. 

As a general rule, a single unrestricted sale of a device 
embodying the completed invention is a public use or 
sale within the meaning of the law; but this general rule 
is not applied in all cases where the purpose is to test 
the utility and efficiency of the device —Swain vs. .Holy- 
oke Machine Co., U, S. C. C. of A,, 97 O. G., 399. 

When an application shows, describes, and claims a 
device which in its entirety presents subjects-matter 
which are classified in different divisions of the Office, 
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held, that division should be required and separate appli- 
cations presented, each of which should include only 
claims to devices which are classified in a single division. 
—Ex parte Rouse, C. D., 88 O. G., 2242. 


(47) FOREIGN PATENTS AND TRADE- 
MARKS, 


Inventors can now obtain foreign patents without im- 
pairing the validity or shortening the term of their 
United States patents. The inventor may proceed at 
once to secure patents in foreign countries and need 
not wait for his United States patent to issue. The 

rior issue of the foreign patents cannot now, as before 
Tanuers 1, 1898, affect the United States patent. Asarule, 
foreign patents are granted without limitation as to claims. 
The question of validity, when raised, is determined by 
the courts. If an invention is patentable in the United 
States, it is presumably patentable in most countries, 
This is not true of such countries as Germany, Austria, 
and Russia, in which the practice is more rigid than in 
the United States. } A 

As to the registration of trade-marks in foreign coun- 
tries, it may be said that the terms and requirements 
are more liberal than for the grant of patents. In but 
three countries—Russia, Bolivia, and Servia—are annual 
taxes required to keep the registration of trade-marks 
in force. 


General Instructions. 

Select the country or countries in which you want a 
patent or patents or desire to register your mark, and 
Pamit $4 for each country named. We will then send you 

apers in the language of each country, with directions 
ie signing the same. You should then return the papers 
and remit the balance for each country, according to the 
schedule of prices following; or, if you prefer, send the 
full amount in the first remittance. The full amount must 
be paid before the application can be filed. 

The prices hereinafter given for foreign patents relate 
to a simple invention, usually one which in the United 
States patent is illustrated by a single sheet of drawings. 
If two sheets are required, there will be an additional 
charge of $5 for each country. If three sheets, $10, etc. 
The figures given for trade-marks cover all cases. 

In some foreign countries, it is necessary to work the 
patent. The working is usually nominal, to comply with 
the law, and we will attend to it at moderate cost. 
Yearly taxes are required on most foreign patents. We 
can attend to the payment of the taxes as they fall due. 

CANADA~—Patents, 830. Provisional protection after 
issuance of U. S. patent, $4. Includes the Provinces 
of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
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British Columbia, Manitoba, Northwest Territory, and 
Prince Edward’s Island. Term, six years, extensible to 
ighteen years by payment of $40 before expiration of 
sixth year. If United States patent has been granted 
for more than a year, a Canadian patent cannot be ob- 
tained. Trade-Marks, General—term, 
Specific—term, twenty-five years—renewable, #45. 


GREAT BRITAIN—Patents, #50. Covers England, 


Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the Isle of Man. 
Term, fourteen years. Taxes after fourth year. No 
working. If desired, provisional protection may be taken 
out at a cost of $20, and the payment of #40 within 
nine months thereafter completes the patent. Trade- 
Marks, $45—term, fourteen years—renewable. 
FRANCE AND COLONIES—Patents, $60. Term, 


fifteen years. Yearly tax. Patent must be worked within 


two years. Trade-Marks, $45—term, fifteen years— 
renewable, 

GERMANY—Patents, ®65. Term, fifteen years. 
Yearly tax. Patent must be worked within three years. 


Trade-Marks, $45 — term, ten years —renewable. 


GEBRAUCHSMUSTER, %35 for three years, and 
extensiple for three years longer for $30. 

BELGIUM—Patents, #35. Term, twenty years. In- 
vention must be worked in Belgium within a year of its 
working in any foreign country. Yearly tax. rade- 
Marks, $40—term, perpetual. 

SPAIN—Patents, $65. Term, twenty years. Patent 
must be worked within two years. Annual tax. Trade- 
Marks, #50—term, perpetual. 

AUSTRIA—Patents, $65. Term, fifteen years. Patent 
must be worked within one year, and working must not 
afterwards cease for two consecutive years. early tax. 
Trade-Marks, ®45—term, ten years—renewable. 

HUNGARY—(Same as Austria). 

RUSS(A—Patents, #125. Term, fifteen years. To be 


worked within five years. Annual’ tax. 
$65—term, one to ten years—renewable. 


‘Trade-Marks, 


SWITZERLAND — Patents, $75. Term, fourteen 
years. Working before third year. Yearly tax, Trade- 
Marks, #40—term, fifteen years—renewable. 

ITALY—Patents, #65. Term, fifteen years. Must be 


worked within two years. 
%50—term, perpetual. 
DENMARK—Patents, 865. Term, fifteen years. Pat- 
ent must be worked within three years. Annual tax. 
‘wrade-Marks, #45—term, ten years—renewable. 


Yearly tax. Trade-Marks, 
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NORWAY-—Patents, 65. Term, fifteen years. Pat- 
ented device must be placed on sale within three years. 


Annual tax. Trade-Marks, $50—term, ten years—re- 
newable. 
SWEDEN—Patents, ®70. Term, fifteen years. An- 


nual tax. Patent must be worked within three years. 
Trade-Marks, &55—term, ten years—renewable. 


BRAZIL—Patent+, #150. Term, fifteen years. Patent 
must be worked within two years. Annual tax. Trade- 
Marks, $65—term, fifteen years—renewable. 

MEXICO—Patents, $130, Term, twenty years. Taxes 


and working after fifth year. Trade-Marks, $75—term, 
perpetual. 

CHILE—Patents, #300. Term not to exceed ten 
years. No taxes. Trade-Marks, #90—term, ten years— 
renewable. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC—Patents are granted for 
three, ten, and fifteen years, at a cost, respectively, of 
$140, $200 and $300. Trade-Ma:k:, $90—ternt, ten 
years—renewable. 

NEW SOUTH WALE3—Patents, 75. Term, fourteen 
years. No taxes. Provisional protection, nine months, 
$40. Trade-Marks, $55—term, perpetual. 

QUEENSLAND—Patents, 65. Term, fourteen years. 
Taxes before fifth and ninth years, Provisional pro- 
tection, nine months, $40. Trade-Marks, %50—term, 
fourteen years—renewable. 

VICTORIA —Patents, $85. Term, 
Taxes before fourth and eighth years. 
tection, nine months, #35. Trade-Marks, 
fourteen years—renewable. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA- Patents, $70, Term, four- 
teen years. Taxes before fifth and ninth years. Pro- 
visional protection, nine months, #40. Trade-Marks, 
$415—term, fourteen years—renewable. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA—Palents, #75. Term, fourteen 
years. Taxes before fourth and eighth years. Pro 
Visional protection, twelve months, $35. Trade-Marks, 
$55—term, fourteen years—renewable. 

NEW ZEALAND—Patents, $65. Term, fourteen years. 
Provisional protection, nine months, ®30. Taxes before 
fifth and seventh years. ‘lrade-Marks, $45—term, 
fourteen years—renewable. 

JAPAN—Patents. Terms, five, ten, or fifteen years. 
Five-year patent, $110; ten-year patent, $120; fifteen- 
year patent, #140. Trade-Marks, #75—term, twenty 
years—renewable. 


fourteen years. 
Provisional pro- 
$45—term, 
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(48) REFERENCES. 


The long-continued practice of his profession has 
brought Mr. Siggers into intimate relation with many 
Prominent inventors, who have shown their apprecia- 
tion of his services by recommending him to their 
friends. It is not too much to say that the bulk of 
our business comes from this source. 

Since starting in business in his own name, in May, 
1899, Mr. Siggers has transacted patent and other busi- 
ness for’ nearly 2,000 clients scattered throughout the 
United States. As it was impossible to print all their 
names, without extending the limits of the pamphlet, 
he has arranged their names in separate lists, according 
to states, copies of which will be mailed, when re- 
quested by correspondents, should the references given 
herein be not considered’ sufficient for an intelligent 
inquiry as to his competency and general reputation for 
Henge Peeaenen of BS clients. 

¢ append letters from an EX-COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS, clients, and others:— 9 


From Ex-Commissioner of Patents Seymour. 
Seymour, Seymour & Harmon. 
i 4o Wall Street, New York. 
BG Siggers, Esa. April 24, 1899. 
ee Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in saying’ that I have 
marked your professional advance with interest, and 
have been impressed with your capability and efficiency 
in contested cases, as well as the equally intricate matters 
that you have presented in ex parte hearings. I take 
uae pleasure in commending you as a capable and 
efficient attorney in patent causes. 
With best wishes for your continued success, believe 
me, Very sincerely Pde) 
John S. Seymour. 


_ From Senator Warren, of Wyoming. 
United States Senate, Committee on Claims. 
Francis E. Warren, Chairman. 
Washington, D. C., March 10, 1900. 
I am pleased to state that Mr, E. G. Siggers,’ one of 
the leading patent attorneys of Washington, is emi- 
nently qualified by experience and training to success- 
fully conduct all potent business intrusted to him. He 
has been personally employed in the work of obtaining 
patents for nearly twenty years, and has, at the present 
time, a well-equipped and efféctive office organization 
capable of prosecuting all patent business placed in his 
charge to a speedy conclusion. I recommend Mr. Sig- 
gers to those having business before the United States 
Patent Office as a reliable and energetic attorney. 
Very respectfully, 
Francis E. Warren. 


| 
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OFFICE OF 
COUNSEL FOR TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Before Board of U. S. General Appraisers, 
641 Washington Street. 
New York, N. Y., October 18, ror. 
I have known Edward G. Siggers somewhat inti- 
mately now for a good many years, and entertain a very 
high opinion ofthis character and ability. His profes- 
sional and personal standards are of the highest. His 
industry, his mastery of detail, and his conscientious 
devotion to his work have brought him rare success, 
and, coupled with his wide experience, make hima most 
efficient solicitor and attorney in patent causes. com- 
mend him unreservedly. Ibert H. Washburn, 
Counsel for the Treasury Department. 


OFFICE OF J. J. DARLINGTON, 
gto sth Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C., April 20, 1899. 
I take pleasure in stating that I have been associated 
with E, Siggers, Hsq., in patent causes in inter- 
ference, closely contested, and requiring unusual pro- 
fessional diligence and labor, and that I have found him 
on all occasions vigorous, energetic, and in a marked 
degree devoted to the interests of his clients and efficient 
in their representation. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending him as a capable and efficient attorney in patent 

J. Darlington. 


causes. 


JOSEPH R. STAUFFER, COAL AND COKE. 
Scottdale Bank Building, Scottdale, Pa. 

March 16, 1903. 
E.G. Siggers, Esq., Patent Lawyer, Washington, D, C. 
Dear Sir:—We have had several very important patents 
which we have had you to take up the examination and 
get your written opinion and Patent Office records for 
us. Such deals would have covered hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of investments. In submitting to you 
and passing on the same for us, it was a pleasure to have 
a patent lawyer whose confidence and judgment was relia- 
ble, and in this respect it is with appreciation of your 

ability and confidence in your judgment we can speak, 
Trusting you may have success in the future, I remain, 

Yours truly, Jos. R. Stauffer. 


J. N. Thomas, Pres, A. L. Le Grand, Sec. 
THE EXETER MACHINE WORKS. 
Pittston, Pa., September 16, root. 
E.G. Siggers, Esq,, Washington, D. C. . 

‘Dear Sir:—Replying to your favor of the qth inst., I 
am pleased to say that the patent business that you have 
transacted for me during a period of fifteen years, and 
for our company during the past six years, has’ been 
entirely satisfactory, and I have always and will con- 
tinue to refer inquiring inventors to you, with assurance 
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that their business will be looked after with fidelity and 
skill. Yours very truly, ‘A. L. Le Grand. 


James C. Haydon, Vernon H. Rood, 
President. Vice-President and Manager. 
A. Bartholomew, Treasurer. 
Ue ae TEON pases COMPANY. 
eanesville, y wf i 
Mie GU eee Pa.} April 20, 1899. 
Dear Sir:—Replying to your esteemed favor of the 
8th inst., it is with pleasure that the writer testifies to 
the unfailing tact and ability shown by you personally 
in prosecuting the several claims which I have intrusted 
fe cate of your ee aa beg to assure you that 
J have any further business i i 
not hesitate to turn it over to ae mre Wig ean 
Yours very truly, V. H. Rood. 


Thos. J. Moore, Pres. T. C.Si ice- 
Richard R. Weisenflue, Sec, Ezra H' Ripple eee 
, E, Stone, Genl, Sales Agent. 

THE SCRANTON AXLE WORKS. 


ucreict tae Scranton, Pa., April 17, 1899. 


‘Dear Sir:—I have your favor of the 13th inst. advisi 
that you will on May 1st open an office of ponnlown 
I will at any time be very glad indeed to testify to the 
good work you have done for the Scranton Axle Works. 
Yours very truly, 
The Scranton Axle Works, 
R. R. Weisenflue, Secy. 


A. L, Kitselman. D. i 
KITSELMAN BROS, eae neat 
(Established 1883.) 
Woven Wire Fence Machines. 


Mee enue, Muncie, Ind., U. 8. A., 4-22-99. 


ear Sir:—It is now about twelve years since 

commenced looking after. our business in the Patent 
Office at Washington, during which time we have taken 
out, several patents. The business dont for us has been 
entirely satisfactory in every respect, and we take pleasure 
a peccummneneiag you to any one in need of such ser- 

Wishing you the best of success in your new under- 
taking, we are, Yours truly, | Reseiaan A 


THE Bae AS OE EN BOTTLE CO. 
i ‘anesville, O., August 31, : 
BUG Sigusta Ree)’ Washington; DG 
Dear ‘We desire to compliment you for the dis- 
patch you have made in procuring our jast two patents. 
Also the elaborate opinion you have just given us on 
the subjects desired is eminently satisfactory, and shows 
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your large resources of legal knowledge as well as 
mechanical genius. Hoping to favor you with further 
business soon, we remain, 
Yours truly, The Kearns-Gorsuch Bottle Co., 
J. T. Gorsuch, Pres. 


R. F. Sprague, Pres. L. W.. Sprague, Vice-Pres. 
Paul Van Deinse, Sec. 
THE GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE CO. 
Greenville, Mich., August 28, 1901. 
E. G. Siggers, Esq., Washington, D.C. i 
Dear Sir:—Thirteen years’ experience has given me an 
exceedingly high opinion of your ability as a patent 
attorney. I know of none in whom I have greater con- 
fidence. Very truly yours, R. PF. Sprague. 


W. H, Powell, Vice-Pres. 
. L. Roberts, Cashier. 
MISSISSIPPI STATE BANK. | 
Canton, Miss., April 9, 1900. 

E.G. Siggcrs Esq., Washington, D. C. , , 

Dear Sir:—Yours of April 1st is received, and it af- 
fords me pleasure to state that I employed you to give 
me your opinion in regard to two patents. You did so, 
and I will state that the opinion showed great research, 
ability and skill on your part. Your charge was reason- 
able, and your advice good, as it kept me out of an 
expensive lawsuit. 


Lawrence Foot, Pres. 


Yours respectfully, L, Foot. 
FROM THE INVENTOR OF THE FISHER BOOK 
TYPEWRITER. 


Athens, Tenn., April 17, 1899. 

Mr, E. G, Siggers. ; 

Dear Sir:—I desire to say that my patent business, 
which you have personally looked after for the past 
six years, which business involved the prosecution of 
quite a number of domestic and foreign applications, has 
been very satisfactory to me. ¢ 

T am pleased with both the ability and interest you 
have manifested in connection with my business with 


you. Yours truly, Robert J. Fisher. 
D. F. Youngblood, Pres, J. A. Youngblood, Vice-Pres. 
G. L. Youngblood, Sec. and Treas. 


a i 
THE SOUTHERN STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. 
Jail Builders. 

San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 12, 1902, 
E. G. Siggers, Esa., Washington, D. C. 

‘Dear Sir:—Now that you have obtained the allowance 
of our several applications for patents, and in each 
instance secured the grant of excellent claims, we wish 
to express our thanks for the able and painstaking man- 
ner in which you have prepared our papers and carried 
the business through. 
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Your business dealings with us have been honest and 
your advice conservative, and we take pleasure in recom- 
mending you to those needing the services of an attorney 
in your line, Very respectfully, 

The Southern Structural Steel Co., 


Per D. F, Youngblood. 


We have at our offices commendatory letters from hun- 
dreds of other parties, and we shall be pleased at any 
time to send to inquiring correspondents copies of such 
letters, which, owing to the restricted limits of this 
pamphlet, have not been given. In each instance the 
client, whose name appears below, has authorized us to 
refer to him, and inventors who are seeking a reliable 
attorney are invited to correspond with any of these 
parties. The suggestion is made that they inclose a 
postage stamp for reply. 

Philip A. Jackson, attorney-at-law, Goodwater, Ala. 

Turner H, Nance, Box 382, Talladega, Ala. 

Max. G. Wittman, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Dave Barnard & Co., 1927 K’St., Bakersfield, Cal. 

The Miller Manufacturing Company, Riverside, Cal. 

Christian Heilrath, 915 Eighth St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Addison Vandervoort, Registrar, Belleville, Ont., Can. 

Edward J. Kirk, Bracebridge, Ontario, Canada, 

Michael Shaughnessy, 133 E. Seventh St., Leadville, Col. 

Ready Bits Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 

Solon E, Moore, Manager Union’ Novelty Works, 
Putnam, Conn. 

David P. Burdon, 711 Parker St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
ee F. Kirkpatrick, 840 Warm Springs Ave., Boise, 

aho. 
cage Knight & Son, Box 965 Moscow, Idaho. 

Ira F. Gilmore, 1206 W. Moulton St., Bloomington, Ill. 

ae O, Hunt, 231 Eighth St., Cairo, Ill. 

aniel S. Waugh, 910 N. Sawver Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Bela G. Merrill, 910 Woodbine Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

William B. Sturgis, Shelbyville, Tll. 

Hartig-Becker Plow Company, Evansville, Ind. 

Glascock Bros. Mfg. Company, Muncie, Ind. 

Dr. Jacob S. ales e Division St., Burlington, Ia. 

Edward J. Spink, 609 Sixteenth St., Davenport, Ia. 

Edward E. Taft, 108 E. Monroe St., Mt, Pleasant, Ia. 

suinn Wire and Iron Works, Scranton, Iowa. 

ames Swan, 622 Buchanan St., Topeka, Kan. 

avid E. White, Winchester, Kan. 

Finis E. Lack, 1200 S, Third’ St. Paducah, Ky. 

James E, Duncan, Jennings, La. 

Alexander B. Kokernot, t521 S. Liberty St, New 
Orleans, 

Wm. G. Daugherty, 504 Merchants’ National Bank 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

H. Alexander Smith, care of \Wharff-Eaton Company, 
35_Wormwood St., Boston, Mass. 

James W. Brown, Brockton, Mass. 
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M. Moody, Harwich, Mass. u 
Gaarge W. Stetton, attornéy-atiew, Middleboro, Mass. 
John F. Murphy, Box 773, Adrian,’ Mich. 
James M. Leaver, Bay Mills, Mich. 
Seth H. Smith, Hillsdale, Mich. 

. Lee, seh, Mich. h 
Mayer Brothers, S02 N. Front St, Mankato, Minn, 
Andrew Trovaton, Mcintosh, Minn. l 
Benjamin F. Fowler, 7o9 Fourteenth Ave. N., Min- 

neapolis, Minn. i J 
. Wm. B. Rohmer, Bay St. Louis, Miss. } 
Charles Linstrom, Master Mechanic Yazoo and Miss. 
Yall R. R. Co., Vicksburg, Miss. 
Manes E. Caps (Caps Bros. & Co.), 317 S. W. Boule- 
vat ad Ge bpitsvagel, Bi Springfield, Mo, 

; magel, Box 97, Sprir , Mo. | 
Benfsmin Aur Rite Con aia, Maitr St, St, Louis, Mo. 
Robert W. Christian, Bannack, Mont.” | | 
Albertus H. Kidd, attorney-at-law, Beatrice, Neb. 
Albert A. Armitage, Kenesaw, Neb. 

. en, ork, eb. 
Wace ED Gould cre Beech St., Manchester, N. H. 
Gideon S. Adams, 216 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
Frederick C, Lawrence, corner Fourteenth and Jersey 
: City, N. J. i 
ANGE plagy (Cornish. & Co.), Washington, N. J. 
Charles 'E. McClintock, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
ym. S. Ri ams, N. Y. ; 
Benjamin 'B. "McFadden, President Commercial En- 
y ie Binghamton, N. Y. { 
‘von, Robertson, (Robertson Mig, ‘Co.), 203 W. Utica 
Bunk ein 48 Forrest and Park Sts,, Gloversville, N.Y. 
3 », Ithaca, N. 
Redd WW.” Banancre, aot W. One Hundred and 
rl t., ork, . ¥. 
eS Childress, 219 W. Twenty-first St. New 
Yoreunt A: J. Muller-Thym,| 1366 ‘Broadway; (New 
ik, N.Y. 
Y William be Manning (Supt. Hackney Buggy Co.), 
Vilson, N. C. At ge 
anion Mig. Company, Winterville, N. C. 
|. W. Billings, Niagara, N. D. 
Wae Minivan (Sullivan Printing Works), Broadway 
and Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘ 
Meek & Beach Company, Coshocton, Ohio. _ 
H. D. Beach Company, Coshocton, Ohio. 
Albert A, Suber, Deshler, Ohio. 
: , Edon, Ohio. } 
Wore, Bier CGlobe Srecialty Company), Marietta, 0. 
Col. James H. Sprague (Sprague Umbrella Company), 
Nomar Re Gordon (The Standard Oil Can Company), 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Nelson H. Sturgis, Box 235, Guthrie, Okla. Ter. 

Melvin Barber, 414 W. First St, Oklahoma City, 
Okla, Ter, 

Joseph H. Miller, Box 481, Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 

William ‘T. Hatten, Heppner, Oregon. 

Terrell & Terrell, Grant’s Pass, Cregon. 

Wm. H. Morehouse, Wasco, Oregon. ; 

Robert M. Downie (Keystone Driller Company), 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Addison B, Carll, Boothwyn, Pa. 

James L. Kerstetter, 1 Howard place, Bradford, Pa. 

Samuel Butz, Easton, Pa. 

Augustus W, Drake, Lattimer Mines, Pa. 

Horace F, Neumeyer, Macungie, Pa. 

James A, Horton, New Castle, Pa. ‘ 

George S,, Ramsey (General Supt. The Shawmut Min 
a Company), St. Marys, Pa. 

Hermance Machine Company, First and Campbell Sts., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Orville L. Leach, Emery House, Providence, R. I. 

Levi B. Darling,’79 Sabin St., Providence, R. L. 

John M. Brasington, Bennetisville, S. C. 

Thomas M. Griffin, Lenaerman, S. C 

Frank B, Grimshaw, Clark, S, 'D. 

Edward M, Hand, Orient, ’S. D. 

Ross B. Kirkwood, 415 Walnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

George R. Scates, og N. Eighth St., Knoxville, Tenn. 

John D. Canale, Memphis, Tenn. 

Colin H, & Calvert W, Threlkeld, Memphis, Tenn. 

ine C. Walker, Angieton, Texas. 


esse W. Pierce, Belton, Texas, 

Edward D. Carter, Brenham, Texas. 

G. A. Kelly Plow Company, Longview, Texas. 
pe M. Campbell, r1o6 San Jacinto St., Houston, 
exas. 

Henry Rembert, Willis, Texas. 

Callison & Bing, 6314 W. Second South St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 

Samuel J. Johnston, Leesburg, Va. 

Henry ©. McWane, Lynchburg, Va. 
paames R: MeWane (Lynehurg Plow Works), Lynch- 
tirg, Va. 

Laidlaw, Mackill & Co., yoo to 3500 Williamsburg 
Ave., Richmond, Va. 

John A, Mangold, Moundsville, W. Va. 

Ralph R. Spears (Spears & Riddle), Wheeling, W. Va. 
Randolph Stalnaker, Wheeling, W.Va. 

Jesse E. Phoebus (Wheeling Register), Box 143, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Frank McDonough, 1500 Galloway St., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Robert F, A. Mackinnon, Grand Rapids, Wis. 

George Kelly, Mineral Point, Wis, 

Phil. Allen, Jr., Mineral Point, W 

Charley MeDonner, Wausaukee, Wis. 

Orin C, Fenlason,. Hoquiam, Washington. 
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MAP OF THE BUSINESS SECTION OF 
WASHINGTON, SHOWING THE 
PRINCIPAL PLACES OF INTEREST- 
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DOTTED LINES SHOW DIRECT STREET RAILWAY ROUTES FROM DEPOTS TO OFFICE CF E.G.SIGGERS. 


From the Office of 
E. G. SIGGERS, 
Patent Lawyer, 
NATIONAL UNION BUILDING, 
918 F STREET, 
Washington, D,. C. 


With the Compliments of ., ; 


E. G. SIGGERs, 


Patent Lawyer. | 


NATIONAL UNION BUILDING. 


He FSrReer, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


baeSee Inside. 


CLIPPED FROM THE U.S. PATENT OFFICE GAZETTE. 


Complete Copy of your Patent, 
Ten Cents. 


20 Copies for $1.50. 
Certified Copy of Patent, $1.50. 
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COMBINATION ENVELOPE AND 
POCKET BOOK. 


FROM 


E.G: SIGGERS, 


Patent Lawyer, 


WASHINGTON = D. C. 


23 YEARS PRACTICE. 


: 


PERSONAL SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


Patents procured through this office are 
given special mention in the 


’ 


Inventive Age. 


UNQUESTIONABLE REFERENCES 
FURNISHED. 


Valuable Pamphlet Inside. 
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